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Now The 
Silence Is Empty 


by Ron Grove 


Maybe you sometimes wonder if it's worth the trouble and frustration of sharing yourself 
with hearing coworkers, neighbors, and acquaintances. Sometimes, it's hard to see any 
difference. This beautiful tribute to Bill Smith by Ron Grove, a hearing coworker, reminds 
us of the powerful impact we can make in simple, everyday interaction, should we choose 
to do so. 


T 

I he break room at Gulf Publishing 
was empty at 6:50 Monday morning. 

When I saw it, I said to myself, Mr. 
William's gone. 

William Smith died Saturday at 63. 
He'd worked here for 38 years, and I 
guess everybody just considered him a 
permanent fixture around this place. 

For me, a relative newcomer, he was 
probably the best friend I had here at 
the newspaper. What attacks my con¬ 
science now is that I never told him 
that—I don't even think I ever told him 
that I liked him, and now it's too late. 

But then, he wouldn't have heard me 
anyway—Mr. William was deaf. 

Mr. William didn't believe in being 
late for work—not even a minute late. 
He would arrive at the paper at 6:45 
every morning and drink coffee until 7 
o'clock, when he'd stop whatever he 
was doing and clock in. 

He did this every day—like it was part 
of his religion. 

That's what brought me to the break 
room Monday morning. Something in¬ 
side me wanted to believe that he'd be 
there like he always had been. But he 
wasn't—not this time. 

Mr. William came to work for the 
Daily Herald 38 years ago as a linotype 
operator. When Gulf Publishing con¬ 
verted to cold type, William became a 
proof reader. When the company con¬ 
verted to a computer typesetting 
system, William became a Photon 
operator. 

I first met William when I was a sports 
writer. We took our lunch break at the 
same time and talked to each other. We 


started out by writing notes, but this 
became burdensome as we got to 
know each other better and our con¬ 
versations got more detailed. 

One day, he was in the middle of 
writing a note, when he looked at me, 
sort of like he was saying 'This is silly," 
and he began to spell my name in sign 
language. 

That was my first lesson in American 
Sign Language, and every day at lunch 
time, I got another lesson. I studied and 
practiced hard to learn it just so that I'd 
be able to talk with him. 

The more time that went by, the 
more I realized that I had tapped into 
a well of wisdom and humor—a well 
I wish I could still draw from. 

For a man who couldn't talk, 
William's silence was most eloquent. Of 
course he could talk with hands, but he 
could also talk with his eyes and with 
his face in a way that showed he had 
grown used to making people under¬ 
stand without using words. 

"Don't you miss hearing things?" I 
asked him, after I'd known him for a 
while. 

"Not really," he signed back. "You 
only miss things you had once and then 
lost. I never had any hearing so I don't 
miss it." 

William could communicate so well 
that sometimes I forgot he was deaf. 
One day I saw him walking irrthe park¬ 
ing lot and called to him before I 
remembered he was deaf and I felt like 
a complete fool. 

When he turned around and I caught 
his eye. I signed at him. "What's the 


matter? Are you deaf?" I joked. 

He smiled and signed back "Ha-Ha." 

One day I asked him if there are dir¬ 
ty words in sign language. 

"Yes," he said, and showed me a 
few. 

"When I was a little boy," he signed, 
"and I used dirty words, my mother 
would wash my hands with soap." 

William told me once that he loved 
to dance. 

"How can you dance, if you can't 
hear the music?" I asked. 

"We feel it, Silly," he signed back. 
"You know—the vibrations." 

William and his wife, Betty, had two 
sons. The youngest, Terry, was serving 
in the Navy when he died in a fire 
aboard the aircraft carrier Forrestal. 

William was looking forward to flying 
to Venezuela in June to visit his oldest 
son, Ronnie, who works there. I had 
given him a Spanish-American diction¬ 
ary and he was trying to learn Spanish. 

He would have retired next year, and 
he was looking forward to that too. He 
told me he was getting tired of work¬ 
ing all the time and would like to travel 
and spend a lot more time in his yard. 

I was spending this past weekend 
with my 3-year-old daughter, Kate 
when I heard that William had died. 

"Why're you crying, Dad?" she 
asked. 

"I'll just miss Mr. William, I guess, 
Honey." 

"Where did Mr. William go, Daddy." 

"He's in heaven." 

"Oh," and she was quiet for a long 
time. After a while she asked. 

"Will Mr. William be able to hear in 
heaven, Daddy?" 

"I hope so, Baby. I hope so." 

— Daily Herald 
Biloxi—Gulfport, MS April 6, 1982 
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Looking for your first job? 

Want a promotion? 
Want to change careers? 


Now there's a book written specifically for 
hearing-impaired and deaf people: 


How to Get the Job You Really 


Want 


Developed and edited by Deborah J. Veatch, Assistant Professor, 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf at Rochester Institute of Technology, 
this new book represents the world's first effort to help hearing-impaired 
and deaf job seekers access employment opportunities more effectively. 


How to Get the Job You Really Want is an easy-to-read workbook that lets you learn 
through a variety of activities. Just look at what you get. 

* Cover letters to employers you can start using right away 

* Proven resumes you can easily adapt to your own needs 

* Other sample letters accepting or rejecting job offers that you can send 
to employers 

* Valuable flow charts and illustrations that take the mystery out of the job 
search process 


HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU REALLY WANT is published by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF and is available 
through the NAD Bookstore. 

The price is $10.95 plus $2.50 postage and handling. Please use the order form below to order your copy. Review copies are 
available upon request. 


This order form and your check should accompany your order. Please make your check payable to: National Association of the 
Deaf. Bookstores, schools, and organizations may submit their purchase orders provided the order is greater than $25.00. 
Bookstores, Schools, and Organizations will receive a 20% discount on a quantity order of 5 or more. 

Please send me_copies of HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU REALLY WANT @$10.95 plus $2.50 postage and handling. 


Send your order to: Publishing Division Ship order to: NAME 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue - 

Silver Spring, Md 20910 ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP CODE 






HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

ON DEAFNESS 

by Jack Gannon 

"History enriches our lives, fills us with gratitude and pride and 
urges us onward with faith and hope." 

— source unknown 


G reece is so rich in history. It is a 

thrill to visit your country, the 
birthplace of Western civilization. The 
world owes so much to Greece. From 
your country we inherited our demo¬ 
cratic way of life. From you we got 
dramatists, historians, orators, philos¬ 
ophers, poets. And, from you, we got 
the Olympic Games. 

History is important to all of us. There 
is Greek history, Swedish history, Ital¬ 
ian history, there is Black history and 
Eskimo history. It surprises some peo¬ 
ple to realize that there is also a history 
of deaf people. 

A few years before the Centennial 
convention of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in 1980, I had the 
privilege of researching and writing a 
history of deaf America. This project 
was made possible by the NAD and my employer, 
Gallaudet College, and resulted in the publication of a 
500-page book entitled Deaf Heritage , A Narrative History 
of Deaf America. Let me share with you some of the 
milestones in deaf America history and discuss the impact 
these events have had on our lives. 

In 1817 the American School for the Deaf opened its 
doors in Hartford, Connecticut becoming the first perma¬ 
nent school for the deaf in our country. Soon afterwards, 
Laurent Clerc, a deaf Frenchman, and the first deaf teacher 
of the deaf in our country, predicted: . . other institutions 
may, therefore, be established until at last, not a deaf and 
dumb adult in the United States may remain uneducated." 
He was right. Many graduates of this school became 
teachers of young deaf students. Some were involved in the 
establishment of other schools. They served as important 
role models for their young charges. 


This article is taken from a paper presented at the International Con¬ 
ference on Education of the Deaf in Athens, Greece, September 2, 
1982 by Jack R. Gannon. Mr. Gannon is Director of Alumni/Public 
Relations at Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


I was fortunate to have many 
outstanding deaf teachers. They were 
not only my ideals but confidants and 
friends and they challenged me to be¬ 
come a leader. I recall one of my deaf 
teachers, who had much influence on 
my interest in writing, who penned the 
following lines during the opening of 
one school year: 

In each earnest face I see a trace 
Of the boy I used to be: 

May yet he vision in my place 
The man he hopes to be! 

— Grover C. Farquhar 

In 1864 Gallaudet College, the 
world's only college exclusively for 
deaf students, opened its doors on a 
beautiful expanse in northeast Washington D.C. Since then 
an estimated 9,000 deaf students have passed through those 
doors. They have proven Congressman Elihu Washburn 
many times wrong. Washburn, a strong opponent of the 
Federal Government funding a college for deaf students, 
had declared in the 1860's: "Higher education of the deaf 
is useless and of little value." Today an overwhelmingly 
large number of deaf leaders in the United States are 
Gallaudet graduates. 

The 21-member Gallaudet College Board ofTrustees has 
five deaf members. The current president of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf is a graduate of Gallaudet and 
chairs one of the committees on the Board. Of the 24 
presidents of the National Association of the Deaf all ex¬ 
cept five were Gallaudet alumni. Gallaudet alumni have 
made their mark in education, government, private industry, 
theatre, the arts and in other fields. A recent alumni survey 
showed that graduates of Gallaudet earn $320,000 more 
in a life time than those deaf persons who do not go to col¬ 
lege. But, most important of all, they have become happy, 
independent, contributing members of society. 

The National Association of the Deaf was organized in 
1880, the same year of that infamous resolution in Milan, 
Italy banning the use of sign language for the purpose of 
teaching deaf children. The NAD has since grown into the 
largest and strongest deaf consumer organization in our 
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country with over 18,000 members. 
Headquartered in its own large two- 
story building in the nation's capital 
area and run by deaf persons, it 
employs a staff of approximately 60 
persons and has an annual budget of 
almost three million dollars. Its publish¬ 
ing arm sells over half a million dollars 
worth of books annually. The NAD is 
actively involved in lobbying for and 
protecting the rights of our deaf citi¬ 
zens; in creating a better awareness of 
deafness, and in seeking better services 
for deaf people. It is an active member 
of the World Federation of the Deaf. 

The day after the dedication of the 
memorial to Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet and Alice Cogswell on the 
Gallaudet campus in 1889—a gift to 
our nation from deaf Americans and 
their friends—an alumni association 
was organized. In 1967 this organiza¬ 
tion, the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association, presented to Gallaudet 
College a centennial gift of one-half 
million dollars in cash and pledges. 
This money was used to set up three 
permanent endowment funds. One 
was to finance an Alumni House 
which, incidentally, opened this past 
spring. The second is the Graduate 


Fellowship Fund, a fund set up to assist 
deaf persons earning doctoral degrees. 
Since its inception this fund has given 
over $137,000 to deaf students and it 
is one reason close to 100 deaf persons 
in the U.S. have earned doctoral 
degrees. The third fund supports cul¬ 
tural activities of benefit to deaf people. 

In 1901, a group of deaf young men 
in Michigan got together and formed 
what eventually became the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. At that 
time deaf people were considered bad 
insurance risks. Because of their 
deafness it was believed—erroneously 
so—that they had short life spans and 
insurance companies of the day re¬ 
fused to insure deaf persons. The 
Society was established to fill this need. 
Today the NFSD is a leading Fraternal 
Society in our country with 114 divi¬ 
sions in the U.S. and Canada, and 
millions of dollars in assets. The NFSD 
is run by four executive officers and 
nine board members—all deaf. Not 
only has NFSD proven that deaf peo¬ 
ple are good insurance risks but it has 
also contributed to a better awareness 
of deaf people and proven that deaf¬ 
ness need not to be a barrier to one's 
success in the business world. 


During the 1920's and 1930's deaf 
people fought for and won the right to 
drive automobiles. They have zealous¬ 
ly protected that right ever since. 

Captioned Films in the 1950's, and 
captioned television in the 1970's, are 
other important milestones. In 1958 
the U.S. Congress passed a law setting 
up a government branch to make cap¬ 
tioned films available to deaf persons. 

In the 1960's, A Gallaudet College 
professor names Dr. William Stokoe 
proved that American Sign Language 
had its own idioms, syntax, and gram¬ 
mar. This led to the recognition and ac¬ 
ceptance of ASL as a legitimate lan¬ 
guage. The acceptance of ASL as a 
legitimate language did wonders for 
deaf people's morale and self-image! 
Some deaf people themselves began 
studying linguistics. More and more 
stage productions using sign language 
began appearing to the delight of both 
deaf and hearing audiences. Interest in 
learning sign language soared. More 
sign language books rolled off the 
presses during that and the following 
decade than during the previous 100 
years! Deaf people's co-workers, 
neighbors, relatives and friends, 




This quarterly magazine of Gallaudet College 
presents issues, concerns, and timely reporting 
of events of interest to the deaf community and 
its friends, as well as news of Gallaudet College. 
To make sure you have your own copy, or to 
give a copy to a friend, subscribe now. 

Yearly subscriptions are $5.00 in the United 
States and $7.00 elsewhere. To order, send 
your check to Gallaudet Today , Alumni/ 

Public Relations Office, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. Be sure to include 
your name and full mailing address with your 
order. Life members of the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association receive Gallaudet Today 
as part of their membership benefits. 
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flocked to sign language classes. The 
National Association of the Deaf 
estimates that today about 500,000 
persons take some form of sign 
language class each year. The demand 
for skilled interpreters grew. Inter¬ 
preters founded a national registry, 
established criteria to evaluate inter¬ 
preting skills and gained professional 
status. Access to more interpreters led 
to more involvement of deaf people in 
the mainstream of American life. Edu¬ 
cational programs, dinner theatres, 
television, politics, museums, etc. 
became more accessible to deaf 
Americans. 

Also, during the 1960's, The Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf was 
established. This professional theatre 
group has been seen by millions and 
millions of people around the world 
and on television. NTD has presented 
a group of highly skilled deaf profes¬ 
sional performers at their best. It has 
demonstrated the beauty and artistic 
value of sign language. Through the 
NTD countless individuals have been 
exposed to deafness and, as a result, 
a new awareness, respect, acceptance, 
and appreciation of people with the 
"invisible handicap" has slowly begun 
to emerge. 

The 1960's and 1970's saw the 
emergence of more post-secondary 
programs. A second national program, 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, was founded by the Congress in 
1965. Community colleges, vocational 
and other post-secondary programs 
also began focusing on the needs of 
deaf students in their areas. 

Early in the 1970's deaf awareness 
programs emerged. The purpose of 
these programs was to educate the 
public about deafness and to dispel 
many of the myths surrounding this 
disability. By the mid-1970's governors 
of many of our states were proclaim¬ 
ing Deaf Awareness Weeks. Another 
important step was taken by Alice 
Hagemeyer, a deaf librarian at the 
Martin Luther King Memorial Library 
in Washington, D.C. She managed to 
persuade the American Library Asso¬ 
ciation to give attention to deaf peo¬ 
ple's special needs. Her efforts resulted 
in the formation of a special section 
within this national organization to do 
just that. 

In the late 1970's, the television 
decoder arrived. Called the "little black 


box" the decoder gives deaf people 
access to the precaptioned television 
programs. This is an area that holds 
much promise for deaf people, but it 
is not without problems. Just prior to 
my departure, I learned that the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Company—one ot 
the four major national television 
networks—decided to stop providing 
captioned programs citing cost and in¬ 
sufficient use as reasons. This is a real 
setback for us, but I am confident that, 
with a concerted effort, we will even¬ 
tually get more captioned programs in 
the future. 

These are some of the milestones or 
events that have occurred in our 
history which have left an impact on 
our lives. But, what about deaf people 
themselves? What about their 
contributions? 

From educator to poet, athlete, in¬ 
ventor, program administrator, busi¬ 
nessman, factory worker, farmer and 
to those in many other areas of the 
world of work, deaf people have pro¬ 
ven that when given the opportunity 
they can succeed, and succeed well. 
Let me share with you some examples. 

Cadwallader Washburn became a 
world-renown dry point etcher. Dur¬ 
ing his lifetime he executed over 970 
etchings. Today many of them hang in 
well-known museums in the U.S.A., 
England, France and the Netherlands. 
A building on the Gallaudet College 
campus is named in honor of him. 

William Hoy and Luther Taylor 
were outstanding professional baseball 
players. Hoy played outfielder and in 
one game he threw out three runners 
at home plate setting a record. Taylor 
pitched for the 1905 New York Giants 
team which won the World Series. 

Two educators— George Wing and 
Edith Fitzgerald— invented systems to 
simplify the teaching of language to 
deaf children. "The Fitzgerald Key" 
has been widely used in many schools 
for the deaf. 

Douglas Tilden was one of Califor¬ 
nia's most famous sculptors. His 
sculpture is displayed throughout the 
state. A book has been written about 
him by Mildren Albronda. 

David Peikoff, a Russian immigrant, 
and a graduate of Gallaudet College, 
raised half a million dollars as chairman 
of Gallaudet College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion Centennial Fund, much of it by 
pad and pencil. 


Gideon Moore, the first deaf 
American known to earn a doctorate 
degree (1869) graduated from Heidel¬ 
berg University summa cum laude and 
became a successful chemist. 

John R. Gregg, the inventor of 
Gregg Shorthand System was hearing 
impaired. 

Anson Spears of Minnesota, in¬ 
vented the Spear Safety Envelope, 
went into the manufacturing business 
and became a successful businessman. 

Laura Searing, deafened at the age 
of 12 years, became a successful re¬ 
porter for the St. Louis Republican and 
the New York Times and the New York 
Sun. She had articles published in 
leading magazines and is the author of 
Notable Men in the House of 
Representatives (1862) and Idyls of Bat¬ 
tle (1864). 

In 1928 Nellie Willhite became the 
first deaf person in South Dakota, and 
possibly the first deaf person in the 
world, to learn to fly. 

There are many, many others. 

The study of one's history is impor¬ 
tant. Frederick C. Schreiber, the first 
administrator of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, underscored this im¬ 
portance when he said: "If deaf peo¬ 
ple are to get ahead in our time, they 
must have a better image of themselves 
and their capabilities. They need con¬ 
crete examples of what deaf people 
have already done so that they can 
project for themselves a brighter future. 
If we can have Black studies, Jewish 
studies, why not Deaf studies?" 

Deaf people have demonstrated 
throughout the world that there is 
nothing wrong with being deaf. Deaf¬ 
ness has its complications, its barriers 
and its frustrations, but these difficulties 
can be torn down and overcome. 
When given the opportunities and the 
necessary tools, deaf people can not 
only lead successful lives, as these ex¬ 
amples have shown, but they can also 
become contributing members of soci¬ 
ety and do their share to make this a 
better world for all of us. 

Like the contributions Greece has 
made to mankind, perhaps in a very 
small way, these examples can be used 
to influence the lives and the oppor¬ 
tunities of deaf people in other 
countries. ■ 

"The greatness of a people is found in 
the grandeur of their past." 

— source unknown 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK 


AT TWO SUPERPHONE PRODUCTS 


Last year Ultratec, Inc. produced the versatile TDD called 
“SUPERPHONE” which has features such as: 



• memory 

• phone ringer 

• computer modem 

• optional - 

touch-tone receiver 
voice output system 
auto-answering system 


$ 495 . 00 * 

plus shipping 


This year, the same manufacturer. Ultratec, Inc. is coming out with a 
new TDD called the “MINK OM” and is dropping the price down to a 


new low!! 



• small and portable 

• very light weight - only 1.5 lbs!! 

• same display as SUPERPHONE 


plus shipping 


Both products have one year warranty 
AVAILABLE NOW 

FILL OUT ORDER FORM NOW!! 


POTOMAC TELECOM, INC. 

8400 Jeb Stuart Road, Rockville, Maryland 20854 
TDD: (301) 762-4845 VOICE: (301) 762-4005 

I want to order: □ Superphone ... $ 495.00 plus $ 10.00 for shipping 

□ Minicom ... $ 229.00 plus $ 5.00 for shipping 

Name_ 

Street Address_ 

City, State, Zip_ 

Payment Method: (Check one) 

□ Cashier’s Check □ Money Order 

□ VISA □ Mastercard 

Card No. 


□ Send More Information 


Exp. Date. 







The Care 
and Feeding 
of Legislators 

by Delores B. Norley 


A ll kinds of people become legislators. Even you and I. 

When it happens, no one of us can know 
everything about everything. Yet we expect every law¬ 
maker to be an instant expert and advocate for the excep¬ 
tional child. 

No one is any smarter on the day he takes his post as 
city or county commissioner, state or national congress¬ 
man, than he was the day before. He is probably a little 
less smart, because after election he is confused and over¬ 
whelmed by the mountains of subjects on which he is 
supposed to have full knowledge and firm positions. If he 
does not know all about what the constituents with dis¬ 
abilities need from him, do not blame him—join me in 
looking in the mirror for where the sinners are. 

Any legislator is both trainable and educable. Almost 
without exception, they try to do a good job, as they see 
it. If they do not see it our way, it is usually because we 
have not tried hard enough to get our message to them. 
They want to be on our team, but we cannot wait for 
them to come to us. Once elected, they do not have the 
time. Maybe they do not even know we exist. They are 
delighted to know the needs, especially those based on 
the statistics and programs in their own home areas. 

No apologies are necessary from us when we invite 
them to hear our story. They are our representatives, and 
they are responsive. 

So how do we tell the story? First things first. Everyone 
wants to be loved and admired. People in public life 
probably have more need than others. They are on the 
firing line for wrong decisions. The public is quick to 
criticize. Few people remember to thank or praise. Public 
servants, by the nature of the critters, are folks who enjoy 
having their heads above the crowd. If we cater to those 
realities and to the human needs they represent, we will 
have cooperative friends. There are some principles as old 
as politics which can guide our actions: 

Woo and Educate Every Candidate 
Do not just tell them their problems. Show each can¬ 
didate the services with the youngsters in them, and take 
care to outline needed services in terms of the children 


(or adults) he is watching. You will never have a better 
audience than an office-seeker. No harm in having the 
heart as well as the head remembering and working for 
them in the legislative halls. We would like to think all 
issues are decided intellectually, but many are determined 
emotionally, so make sure the mental image is implanted. 
And treat each candidate as if he were likely to win. Dark 
horses sometimes do, you know. If you second guess the 
election outcome you may end up with an enemy in 
office. 

Keep in Touch With Him if He Wins 

Ask for his input in your legislative plans, so he is not 
faced with unrealistic demands. If a plan is partially his 
baby, he will fight for it. Do not expect him to react only 
to crisis. That is not fair. Send periodic reports on your 
progress because "we know of your interest in these 
children, demonstrated by your attention to the legislation 
[name it] which has meant so much [be specific]." That 
keeps him in a knowledgeable position, ready to act in 
your interest on sudden or arcane legislative situations you 
may not have access to, or even know about in time. 

Don't Ignore the Losers 

So what if they did not win? Maybe they will the next 
time, and if they do not, for at least the period of their 
running they are in an eager listening position, and what 
is there to lose? You will have educated another promi¬ 
nent (usually) person, who may just turn out to be the 
best ambassador your concerns ever had. 

If the voters reject him, he is prime material for a board 
position. He still wants to be loved and important: he is 
still a mover, or he would not have run, and besides, why 
waste all that publicity he has paid for? 

Keep Thanking Him 

When a public official does do something, make sure 
he gets the credit. What does it piatter if your organiza¬ 
tion or you fed him all the material, helped write the bill, 
set up the publicity, and hounded him until he voted the 
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right way? Advocacy groups are not 
there to get the credit—just the action. 

When county or city commissions 
give you support, by all means do not 
take it for granted. Present them, un¬ 
asked (but be sure to request time on 
the agenda) with periodic reports, and 
do it with pizzazz. Show them with 
flip-charts, graphs, documental proof 
that what they have done is worth¬ 
while. Keep it simple. Translate it into 
what matters most to the citizens: dol¬ 
lars saved. They relish a short snappy 
report on success in the midst of bar¬ 
rages of complaints. 

Publicity Helps Both of You 

Have copies of the presentation 
ready for the press, who are overwork¬ 
ed and therefore just might use your 
copy as you give it to them. If you use 
their style and format, you will get 
good space. But it must be real news. 
No matter how important they are to 
you, meeting notices, for instance, are 
not news. 

Be Present 

Be around at all council, commis¬ 
sion and legislative meetings and hear¬ 
ings—even when nothing on the agen¬ 
da looks vital. When legislators know 
you and know they have to face you 
at the moment of decision, the odds 
are on your side. The reason petitions 
are useless is that they can be tossed 
into the wastebasket. You cannot. You, 
in the flesh, must be faced, answered 
and inevitably recognized as the chan¬ 
nel back to unknown number of voters. 
Power is the voting resource you 
control. 

Don't Forget the Unsung Heroes 

There is a vital spot in all of this 
interplay—the working staff of the city, 
county, state and national lawmakers. 
Know the names of the secretaries and 
administrative assistants. Take time to 
talk to them. Most of them make more 
important decisions than they get cred¬ 
it for. If possible, use them as volun¬ 
teers in your services. They most often 
overlap by many years the elected offi¬ 
cials they work for, and have a far 
more basic knowledge of where the 
bodies are buried and how things are 
accomplished. Make sure they know 
your story. Let them know that you 
know how important they are. Be¬ 
cause they are. Attach an occasional 
handwritten personal greeting to them 
when you are writing more formally to 
their boss. It is nice to be treated as a 


person instead of as a factotum. You 
will find them intelligent and eager to 
be helpful to good causes. 

Even Public Officials Have To Eat 

One other point so elementary we 
forget it: we are all conditioned to ac¬ 
cepting invitations to meals. So, if you 
need a meeting of officials, and find it 
difficult to arrange, invite them to a 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. In a home 
is best. It is harder to refuse, and the 
atmosphere is more congenial. They 
meet endlessly in restaurants and are 
likely to be charmed by the implied 
warmth of home invitations. 

This, then, is the how-to: 

/. Eye-ball to eye-ball confrontation. 

2. Educated nudges in the direction of 
being on the side of the angels 
politically. 

3. Publicity which cements the interest. 

4. Thanks sometimes out of all propor¬ 
tion to the effort expended. 


None of this, mind you, is to say it 
is easy, or fast, or automatic. There 
may be people with the same moxie 
working at odds with your goals. But 
at least this is the way it is most likely 
to work. And it is damnably hard work- 
remembering the follow-throughs, and 
starting from scratch with each new 
Batch of office-seekers and holders. 

That is the political process as it ap¬ 
plies to progress for the exceptional 
child and adult. 

Every ward boss for centuries has 
known all this. 

We seem to have a learning disability 
about applying it. Or we are lazy. M & 
M's, anyone? ■ 

Reprint permission of THE EXCEPTIONAL 
PARENT magazine. THE EXCEPTIONAL 
PARENT is published 6 times yearly. Sub¬ 
scription rates are $16 per year for individuals 
and $22 per year for schools, libraries, and 
agencies. Copyright 1981, 29 6 Boylston 
Street, (Third Floor), Boston, MA 02116. 



Thanks to TeleCaptioning, you’ll 
be meeting some very interesting 
people this season. 

The suspense, drama and human intrigue of ABC’s “Dynasty.” 
The excitement of “NBC’s Monday Night at the Movies.” The 
fun times of “Diff’rent Strokes” and “Facts of Life.” The impact of 
“ABC’s World News Tonight” now captioned live, nationwide. 

No doubt about it: this season’s going to be the greatest ever for 
captioned programming. In addition to all the new shows, your old 
favorites will be back. Plus live captioning of major news events 
and expanded sports coverage —more play-by-play description, 
background info and stats to make the action even more exciting. 
This season, sit back and enjoy the best sound in sight—every 
night of the week. 
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Mr. Saint-Antonin (center) introduces Yerker Andersson (left) to the Mayor's assistant in the City Hall of Paris. (Right Photo) Opening ceremony: Dr. Dragolub 
Vukotic, WFD president , speaking and , on his left, M. Andre Saint-Antonin , General Secretary of CNSF. The lady standing right is Mme Fournier. 


Report on the International Conference on . . . 

Deafness and the Society of Noise and Mass Media 

Paris, France, October 5-8, 1981 

by Yerker Andersson 


The French national association of the deaf, confederation 
■ nationale des sourds de France (CCNSF), organized an Inter¬ 
national Conference and invited leaders and experts to deliver 
lectures and participate in discussions on problems of noise, 
the mass media used by deaf people, and participation in 
decision-making. The Conference was sponsored by UNESCO 
and the French government. 

Our past NAD president, Ms. Gertrude Galloway, and Dr. 
Edward C. Merrill, Gallaudet College, who had accepted the 
French invitation to make presentations, later found that they 
would be unable to attend the Conference. They asked Dr. Mer- 
vin Garretson and me to take their places at the Conference. 
It was a great honor for me to represent the NAD at the 
Conference. 

The morning sessions were reserved for lectures and the after¬ 
noon sessions for panel discussions. 

The problems of noise were discussed on the first day. The 
next day Dr. Garretson presided at the morning session and 
I gave my lecture at 10:00 a.m. It was a great pleasure for me 
to see my old friend, Merv, introduce me as one of the speak¬ 
ers. My paper, titled "Deafness and the Mass Media", described 
American progress in the field of mass media and called for a 
better international exchange of periodicals, videotapes, and 
other media materials. 

Other speakers from Spain and France gave reports on TV 
programs for deaf people in their countries. While the French 
speaker commented at length about technical problems and 
frustrations the television producers in France were facing, the 
Spanish representative described a special program for deaf peo¬ 
ple, called Hablamos. While our decoder has not yet appeared 
in other countries, teletext and the use of sign language have 


been tried on television. Although teletext has been successfully 
used in several European countries, many deaf Europeans are 
not satisfied with the present teletext system. Those who have 
seen the decoder in our country thought that it was better than 
teletext from an aesthetic viewpoint. 

Presiding at the afternoon session, I tried to encourage peo¬ 
ple and panelists to focus on what actions different groups such 
as parents of deaf persons, professionals working with deaf peo¬ 
ple, and deaf people themselves would take in order to get cap¬ 
tions on television, films and videotapes, to establish a TDD net¬ 
work, and to effect other changes in mass media. 

Mr. Gregg Brooks, co-director of Beyond Sound in Holly¬ 
wood, California, was one of the panelists and frequently shared 
his film and TV experiences with the audience. His participa¬ 
tion was appreciated by the audience. Merv and I were treated 
with much courtesy during the sessions. 

The Mayor of Paris gave a reception in honor of the Con¬ 
ference participants. Ms. Galloway and her French colleague, 
Mile Raynaud, CNSF president, Dr. Merrill and Mr. Didier, were 
named recipients of the Mayor's medals and certificates. There 
we learned about the assassination of Sadat. 

On October 7, the morning session was devoted to com¬ 
munication and participation. Mme Francoise Cuif, a well- 
educated deaf teacher in Montpellier who with her husband 
visited Gallaudet College in 1978, emphasized the importance 
of understanding and being understood in her presentation. 

The afternoon session was as expected more lively since com¬ 
munication and participation instantly become a topic dear to 
deaf people - a group interested expecially in better communica¬ 
tion with others and participation in societal activities. The 
discussion left the impression that many participants thought 
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that communication was limited to aural and vocal aspects. This 
assumption unfortunately is common among people in most 
countries. We tend to forget that communication can also oc¬ 
cur through other senses such as sight, touch, smell, and taste. 
We also forget mobility-impaired people when we build houses 
with stairways. 

On the last day, Dr. Garretson read Dr. Merrill's paper "The 
International Deaf Person" and received a strong applause. 

Other deaf speakers were Drs. Vukotic of Yugoslavia and 
leralla of Italy. Thus the total number of deaf speakers were four 
or about 30 percent of all the speakers, not including presiding 
officers. However, the number of deaf participants in discus¬ 
sion was much greater in proportion to those with normal 
hearing. 

As a physician remarked at the end of the Conference, many 
professionals have failed to include knowledge of the deaf 
community as a part of their specialized perspective. This im¬ 
portant admission occurred when many deaf participants com¬ 
plained that the pathological aspects of deafness were over¬ 
emphasized at the Conference. 

Bill Moody, an American interpreter-actor living in Paris, com¬ 
mented that the fact that both Merv and I as deaf persons were 
able to give a lecture and participate in debate with hearing 
professionals encouraged several French deaf persons to try to 
get involved in discussions with professionals. At least two 
French deaf persons supported this assertion. 

Despite these great improvements, deaf people in France ap¬ 
parently have another important and serious problem, namely 
the lack of a standard French sign language. The regional dif¬ 
ferences in the French sign language were so great that the in¬ 
terpreters, all from Paris, were not able to understand the signs 
used in other cities. Fortunately, both the interpreters and deaf 


signers made efforts to understand each other. Mme Fournier 
and Bill Moody were able to interpret from Gestuno or inter¬ 
national sign language into voice. 

Other Americans attending the Conference were John and 
Kathy Conway of Wisconsin, Winfield McChord, Jr. of Con¬ 
necticut, and Alfredo Corrado. John Conway was kind enough 
to volunteer to interpret for us during Bill Moody's absence. 
During the show "Night of Deafness", presented by Bill Moody 
and his cast, we also met two other French deaf persons who 
had attended workshops at Gallaudet College. 

On October 7, the headmaster of the famous St. Jacques 
school for the deaf, Mr. Gayraud, invited Merv and me to a 
luncheon in honor of the NAD and Gallaudet College. At this 
elaborate and elegant luncheon, we enjoyed talking with Mr. 
Gayraud; Mr. Bouillon, inspector of schools for the deaf in 
France; Fonrojet, a high government official, Dr. Mottez, a 
sociologist specializing in deafness; Exertier, adult education 
director; Clerget, a deaf teacher; Dr. McChord and two inter¬ 
preters, Bill Moody and Veronique Bourguignon, a French 
speech teacher and- interpreter who has an M.A. from Gallaudet. 
At the end of the luncheon, Dr. Garretson gave a response to 
the headmaster's speech. It is my hope that this school will even¬ 
tually develop a close relationship with Gallaudet College and 
other educational institutions in the United States. This step is 
fitting as Laurent Clerc, a product of St. Jacques, had an early 
and decisive influence on education of the deaf in our country. 

In summary, the Conference gave deaf persons and profes¬ 
sionals from several countries an opportunity to express their 
ideas and opinions to each other. I also helped them to respond 
to the need for an international exchange of ideas. The World 
Federation of the Deaf must assume the heavy responsibility 
of finding ways to facilitate such continuing exchanges. ■ 


President 


The Board of Trustees of Gallaudet College mentary School); the Division of Research; 

invites nominations and applications for the GALLAUDET COLLEGE anc * t ^ ie D ' vision of Public Services, 
position of President, the appointment to be VA/ aQUIMPTHM R P Candidates for the position should 

effective on October 1, 1983; however, it ' preferably have an earned doctorate and 

is desirable for the President-elect to be- should present evidence of broad and suc- 


available for orientation two to three months prior to this date. 

Gallaudet College, the national college for deaf persons, 
is a private, liberal arts college incorporated in 1864 by an 
act of Congress. The college responds to several federal laws 
which authorize and support its programs and services; 
however, it is not a federal agency and the Board of Trustees 
is solely responsible for the institution. 

The College has four program divisions: The Division of 
Academic Affairs, which includes the College of Arts and 
Sciences, School of Communication, School 
of Education and Fluman Services, and the 
Graduate School; the Division of Pre-College 
Programs (The Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf, the Kendall Demonstration Ele- 


Nominations or applications 
should be addressed to: 

Mr. Alexander E. Patterson, Jr., 

Chairman 

Presidential Search Committee 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
P.O. Box 2366 


cessful administrative leadership in education and proven 
management effectiveness; a commitment to serving in¬ 
dividuals with disabilities, in particular, hearing impairments; 
knowledge of the educational process at all levels; 
demonstrated skill to obtain, manage, and allocate financial 
resources; the ability to work effectively with the campus 
community, the Congress and national and international con¬ 
stituencies; and the experience and personal qualities 
necessary for the continued development of an institution with 
a specialized and critically important mission. 
Proficiency in or the willingness to learn sign 
language required. 

The review of resumes will begin on 
December 15, 1982. 


800 Florida Avenue, Northeast Washington, D.C. 20002 

Gallaudet College is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 
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Mr. George F. Saddler, Assistant Director-General for Administration (second from left), is presenting an oil painting to Dr. Dragoljub 
Vukotic, President of the World Federation of the Deaf (sixth from left). The Brazilian painter, Sigi Tempel, stands next to Dr. Vukotic. 
Others L. to R.: Dr. Yerker Andersson, USA (third from left); Mr. Andre Saint-Antonin, France; and Dr. Mervin Garretson, USA; and 
lean-Baptiste de Week, UNESCO Public Relations Director (second from right). The other persons are not identifiable. 

UNESCO 
Donates an Oil 
Painting to the 
World Federation 
of the Deaf 

O n October 9, 1981, Mr. Andre Saint- 
Antonin, Dr. Dragoljub Vukotic and 
Dr. Yerker Andersson, all of the WFD 
Bureau, and Dr. Mervin Garretson were in¬ 
vited to witness a brief ceremony where 
UNESCO donated an oil painting to the 
World Federation of the Deaf. The painting 
showed "Efatha" in fingerspelling and used 
different colors to symbolize the problems 
related to deafness. This work was painted 
by a Brazilian artist Sigi Temple. 

The ceremony was arranged by Jean- 
Baptiste de Week, public relations director. 
Mr. George Saddler, deputy general direc¬ 
tor in the UNESCO administration gave a 
brief speech in English. Mr. de Week 
translated his speech into French and Mr. 
Saint-Antonin in turn interpreted into 
Gestuno for Drs. Vukotic, Garretson and 
Andersson. The Brazilian painter also 
attended the ceremony. 

The painting will be exhibited permanent¬ 
ly in the WFD office (Rome, Italy).* 
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SEVENTH ANNEAL 
CREATIVE ARTS EESTIVAE 




sponsored by the 

Center on Deafness 
10100 Dee Road 
Des Plaines, IL 60016 
(312) 297-1022 voice or TTY 



The Center on Deafness is proud to announce their 
Seventh Annual Creative Arts Festival for children and 
adults. The contest is an annual event in the areas of 
Art, Creative Writing and the Performing Arts. 

If you are living East of or within South Dakota, North 
Dakota. Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, 
are 6 years old or older and are hearing impaired you 
are eligible to enter the contest. 

If you or someone you know is interested in the Festival 
and desires more information please write or call the 
Center on Deafness. 
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WHAT IS THE WILLIAM C. STOKOE SCHOLARSHIP? 

The William C. Stokoe Scholarship is an annual award that is made to a 
deaf graduate student. The goal of the Stokoe Scholarship is to increase 
the number of deaf social scientists who are actively involved in 
research on Sign Language or the deaf community, whether in 
linguistics psychology, anthropology, sociology, or other fields. 

The second annual award of $1,000 will be announced April 1, 1983. The 
award is paid in one lump sum directly to the student. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE TO APPLY? 

Any deaf student who is pursuing part-time or full-time graduate studies 
in a field related to Sign Language or the deaf community, or who is 
developing a special project on one of these topics, is eligible. 

WHAT DOES THE HOLDER OF THE STOKOE SCHOLARSHIP 

HAVE TO DO? 

The holder of the Scholarship must create and finish a project within a 
year that relates to Sign Language or the deaf community. The holder 
must prepare a brief report (either written or videotaped) at the 
end of the project. Usually the project will be directly related to the 
student’s work in school, but it does not have to be related. 

HOW CAN I APPLY? 

Write and ask us for an application form and instructions. In addition to 
the application form, you must send us a short proposal that describes 
your project, three letters of reference from people who have read 
your proposal, and your college transcripts. 

Send all applications, letters, and transcripts to: 

Stokoe Scholarship Secretary 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 
Phone: 301/587-1788 

All of your application material and letters must reach us by March 1, 
1983. We will announce our decision on April 1, 1983. 

HOW DO WE DECIDE WHO GETS THE AWARD? 

The committee decides the award on the basis of: 

• how well your project relates to 

Sign Language or the deaf 
community 

• your plan for doing the project 

• your academic record and other 

relevant skills. 

HOW IS THE SCHOLARSHIP FUNDED? 

Most of the money for the Scholarship comes from the sales of a book, 
Sign Language and the Deaf Community: Essays in Honor of William C. 
Stokoe, published in 1980 by the National Association of the Deaf. The 
editors and authors of the book, listed below, donated all their royalties 

from this book to the Scholarship fund: 

Charlotte Baker Gilbert Eastman Barbara Kannapell Ruth Stokoe 

Robbin Battison Carol Erting Harry Markowicz Raymond Trybus 

Ursula Bellugi Louis Fant Bernard Mottez James Woodward 

Mary Brennan Britta Hansen Carol Padden 

Dennis Cokely Allan Hayhurst Raymond Stevens 


STOKO 






















Alan and Vicki Hurwitz 

Wha, is it like to be a hearing impaired parent of hearing impaired 
children? What will the future be like for parents? In this paper Alan 
Hurwitz briefly discusses some of his experiences as a parent in today's 
society, and ventures some predictions of what the future will be like . . . 


THE 

FUTURE 
IS NOW 

by T. Alan Hurwitz 


My wife, Vicki, and I are proud to 
have two wonderful children, each of 
them different in their own way. Our 
thirteen-year-old hard-of-hearing son, 
Bernard, is fully mainstreamed in a 
public junior high school. Although he 
has some difficulties in understanding 
his teachers and participating in discus¬ 
sions in class, he does not wish to use 
any support services. He refuses to wear 
his hearing aids or use a notetaker. He 
feels it would make him appear to be 
different from his peers. 

We adopted our eight-year-old 
daughter, Stephanie, at the age of 16 
months. She is profoundly deaf; we 
knew about it when we adopted her. 
Her foster mother observed that 
Stephanie was the quietest of all the 99 
babies she had previously taken care of, 
so she had Stephanie go through a 
series of tests. After she was diagnosed 


as deaf at the age of four months, she 
was fitted with hearing aids. The adop¬ 
tion agency decided to let the foster 
mother keep her longer just to make 
sure that she did not have any other 
complications. Stephanie was finally put 
up for adoption at the age of 15 months. 

When Bernard was born, Vicki and 
I suspected he might have some hear¬ 
ing loss because of the apparent hered¬ 
itary deafness in my family. At the age 
of five months we had his hearing tested 
and it was found to be normal. How¬ 
ever, we were advised to bring him 
back when he was one year old. We 
didn't bother to do this because he ap¬ 
peared to be functioning well with his 
hearing and communications capabili¬ 
ties. It was a mistake, we later learned. 
We didn't realize that he had mastered 
his lipreading and auditory skills 
together. 


Bernard was three years old when we 
noticed that he did not relate well with 
his peers in our neighborhood. We then 
enrolled him in a pre-nursery program, 
thinking it might help him to develop 
better social skills with his peers. 
However shortly afterwards his teacher 
reported that he was not making pro¬ 
gress; he was not playing with his 
classmates nor talking to anyone in the 
school. The teacher suggested that we 
have his hearing tested. Naturally, we 
were offended, but we decided to 
follow through with her suggestion. 

Bernard had his hearing tested at the 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. Although Vicki and I have been 
deaf all our lives, we were shocked to 
learn that our child had a moderate to 
severe hearing loss. The audiologist ad¬ 
vised us to verify his findings by going 
to another audiologist in the office of an 
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YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR 

A WIDE PRINTER TDD 

AT AN AFFORDABLE PRICE. . . 
YOUR WAIT IS OVER! 


THE SSI-240 

D> Wide 40 character printer O GA Key 

> 32-character display \> One-year warranty and 

O No divided words with the 30-day money back guarantee 

special automatic > Includes rechargeable NiCad 

line feed feature battery pack 

Special introductory price until December 31, 1982 

Only $595. 00 

Order from your local SSI distributor or mail in the coupon below. 


— ^ cut here 


Mail back to SSI, Dept. WPL 
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otolaryngologist. We took him to one 
and, believe me, it was one of our most 
traumatic experiences as parents. 

During our visit to the otolaryngolo¬ 
gist's office, an audiologist took Bernard 
alone with him to his office. Approxi¬ 
mately 15 minutes later the audiologist 
came back dragging Bernard who was 
crying. The audiologist told us he could 
not do anything with Bernard since he 
was not cooperative with the testing. He 
told us to bring Bernard back when he 
was good and ready. I was furious by 
the way he handled our son and 
demanded that he do the test again in 
my presence and with my help. He was 
hesitant, but I was persistent. 

Finally, we all went to the testing 
room. The audiologist handled Bernard 
by simply giving him an abacus with 
colored beads to move from one side 
to another each time he heard a 
sound. No explanation or human re¬ 
lationship with Bernard was offered 
to him by the audiologist. Clearly, 
our son was too frightened to do 
anything. He didn't understand what 
was expected of him. 

As tactfully as I could, I asked the 
audiologist if I could participate in 
the session with Bernard. The audi¬ 
ologist did not care, but he agreed to 
let me have a shot at it. I happened 
to have about 20-25 pennies in my 
pocket, and suggested to Bernard 
that we play a game together. I chal¬ 
lenged him to take as many pennies 
from me as he could by taking a pen¬ 
ny for each sound he heard through 
the earphones. Bernard cooperated 
very well and had fun with the 
"game". The audiologist was fasci¬ 
nated with Bernard's progress and 
was able to complete the tests 
without any difficulty. 

We were informed that the test re¬ 
sults were comparable to the earlier 
tests at NTID; Bernard clearly had a 
significant hearing loss. The oto¬ 
laryngologist told us that Bernard had 
inner ear deafness and that was it. 
We asked him for further explanation 
about the nature of the deafness and 
what we should do about it. The oto¬ 
laryngologist told us that he couldn't 
explain any more about it, and at that 
point a hearing aid dealer came into 
the office and asked to talk with the 
otolaryngologist for about 10 
minutes, leaving three of us stumped. 
After the hearing aid dealer left, the 


otolaryngologist told us he had to 
leave for lunch. We were so dumb¬ 
founded that we demanded a few 
more minutes from him. We asked 
him what we should do to help Ber¬ 
nard; he told us to go to a Hearing 
and Speech Clinic and then left the 
office. 

Vicki and I walked out of the of¬ 
fice in a daze. We couldn't believe 
what had occurred that morning. 
Finally, we said to each other, "So 
that is what many other parents go 
through when they first discover that 
their child is deaf." It was a clear in¬ 
dication that too many such profes¬ 
sionals were not properly trained to 
deal with this type of situation. 

We took immediate steps to have 
Bernard fitted with hearing aids and 


helped his schoolteacher to become 
more aware of the needs of a hear¬ 
ing-impaired child and how to sup¬ 
port Bernard's needs. While it was a 
long process, Bernard gradually 
made a steady improvement in his 
social relationships with his peers at 
school. It was not without the hard 
work of both his parents, particular¬ 
ly his mother. We sought profes¬ 
sional help from a social worker and 
a psychologist to help Bernard to 
make certain social adjustments in 
the classroom. 

We made sure that his teachers in 
subsequent years were fully aware of 
his hearing problems and his special 
needs in classrooms. Bernard now 
relies on a combination of reading, 
lipreading and listening through his 



Live captioning, nationwide. 
Now that’s news. 

We’ve got news for you: real-time captioning is now a reality, 
nationwide. No matter where you are, you’ll enjoy ‘ABC’s World News 
Tonight”captioned “live,” Monday-Friday. You’ll also see our expanded 
live captioning of Presidential speeches, press conferences and other 
important events. Our expanded TEXT service will continue to bring 
you The News Summary on ABC, every day. With all that’s been done, 
the National Captioning Institute is still expanding news coverage and 
every other service we offer. We think that’s the best news of all. 


Q 


National Captioning Institute, Inc. 

NCI TbleCaptioning: There's no better sound in sight. 


5203 LEESBURG PIKE • SUITE 1500 • FALLS CHURCH. VA. 22041 • (703) 998-2400 (Voice and TTY) 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
from SOUND BARRIER, INC. 


sound V barrier 


"SILENT SENTRY" 


GUARDIAN ANGEL' 



A great gift! 


Use under your alarm clock. 
Plug your lamps into "Silent 
Sentry" —when alarm rings- 
lamp flashes. 

Use with a long-ring kitchen 
timer—no more "watching" 
the oven timer! 

Regular Price: $59.00 
Order for Christmas Gifts 
now 2 for $59.00 
Yes! Order 1 and get 1 FREE 



Attractive Gift Package 

Flashes Light to let 
you know baby's crying! 

Portable - no wires 


Regular Price: $104.00 
Christmas Gift Special 
$84.00 

Yes! Save $20.00 


SEND ORDER TO: 

SOUND BARRIER, Inc. 

401-417 Fayette Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 62704 
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-State_Zip- 


□ Check Enclosed 

□ C.O.D. (Check or Cash to U.P.S. Driver) 


Master Charge 


Card Number _ 
Expiration Date 


Name of Card Holder . 
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• Emergency bat- 
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Chaney Super-TDD also 
offers a complete line of vi¬ 
sual alerting devices. For 
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1-year limited warranty. 
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residual hearing. We are proud that 
Bernard is making excellent academ¬ 
ic progress in school. He could do 
better if he wanted to, but like most 
other typical students he prefers to 
concentrate on other things, i.e. play¬ 
ing with his Atari, listening to rock 
music, playing baseball, collecting 
baseball cards and reading. 

When Stephanie joined our fami¬ 
ly, she did not have any language or 
communication skills. Even at the 
age of sixteen months she couldn't 
crawl or get to where she wanted to 
go. Because my wife and I had strong 
oral backgrounds, we decided that 
Stephanie would receive an oral 
education. We tried this approach 
with her for a couple of weeks, but 
realized that she was not making any 
progress, particularly due to the lack 
of earlier language stimulation. She 
was not comprehending anything 
nor responding to anything. 


Vicki and I then decided that 
Stephanie needed much more than 
just oral communication; we began 
to use Total Communication with 
her, using clear sign concepts with 
spoken words to facilitate her 
language acquisition and com¬ 
prehension. Quickly, Stephanie 
became more responsive; she was 
always cheerful and happy when she 
learned new things. As she devel¬ 
oped a mastery of vocabulary build¬ 
ing and used it to communicate her 
ideas and needs to us, we encour¬ 
aged her to use her voice to speak 
words orally. Today Stephanie is a 
bundle of energy. She has the ability 
to communicate in all forms of ex¬ 
pression: ASL, Signed English, 
speech, and lipreading. She wears 
her hearing aids all the time and 
takes exceptionally good care of 
them. 

Stephanie was placed in a Parent- 


Infant "Demonstration Home" pro¬ 
gram at the Rochester School for the 
Deaf as soon as she joined us. She 
continued her schooling at RSD for 
three years before we decided that 
she should transfer to self-contained 
classrooms for hearing-impaired chil¬ 
dren in a city school. 

We sought professional help to 
deal with Stephanie's behavioral 
problems which were interfering 
with her learning progress in the 
classroom at school. We were for¬ 
tunate in locating a child psycholo¬ 
gist who had at least intermediate 
skills in sign language and was able 
to communicate with Stephanie and 
with us. While Stephanie responded 
to the therapy, she made tremendous 
progress in her schoolwork. Addi¬ 
tionally, because the school psychol¬ 
ogist was not trained to deal with 
deaf children, we demanded and 
won the right to bring in our own 


The advice 
of seven lawyers- 
for about $1.28 each 

A Comprehensive Guide to 

• The Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 

• Public Law 94-142 

• Federal regulations 

• Key state laws 

• Major court decisions 

• The judicial and legislative 
process 

• The role of state 
commissions 

• Complaint procedures 

• Provision of interpreters 
and communication aids 


LEGAL RIGHTS 

of Hearing-Impaired People 



National Center for Law and the Deaf • Gallaudet College Press 


Papercover / 208 pages / Stock No. 2727 / $8.95 plus $1.50 postage and handling 


To order this book or to request a free catalog and fall flyer, please write: 
Distribution Office, Gallaudet College Press, Kendall Green, Washington, DC 
20002 . 
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Holy Land Pilgrimage (and Rome) 

Special tour for the deaf to visit the 
land of Jesus and (on the return trip) 
Rome. 

November 12 to 18, 1982 
$1875 from New York 
Includes all air and surface 
transportation, first class hotels* 
two meals daily. 

Write for colorful brochure to: 

The Rev. Charles Folsom-Jones 
1750 E. Oakland Park Blvd. 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33334 


CflMPMOR CATALOG 

FANTASTIC SELECTION OF 
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Write for your FREE catalog 
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psychologist to sit in on the meetings 
with us. 

Unfortunately, our psychologist 
later moved out of state and we 
haven't been able to locate a good 
replacement since. Stephanie con¬ 
tinues to perform satisfactorily in 
school, but we feel that she still 
needs to continue with professional 
help to maintain her behavior 
modification. Her teacher, my wife 
and I are working together to support 
her special needs. We feel very for¬ 
tunate to have had a fine teacher for 
Stephanie for the last two years. We 
are now working closely with 
Stephanie's new teacher for next fall. 

After three years of indicating in 
Stephanie's IEP that an interpreter be 
provided for general assembly events 
at the school and the principal's un¬ 


willingness to follow through, we 
wrote to the Board of Education. Our 
wish was immediately granted and 
fulfilled to the delight of other hear¬ 
ing-impaired children, too. 

Now what ? 

I have talked about our ex¬ 
periences with our children. Now, 
I'd like to talk about the future. I 
believe that regardless of what hap¬ 
pens to the legislation for education 
of handicapped children and to the 
funding of programs and services for 
disabled people, there are basic ele¬ 
ments to effective parenting. It takes 
a great deal of understanding, accep¬ 
tance and love to raise deaf children. 
Likewise, it takes a lot of commit¬ 
ment, dedication and stamina to 
make sure that your child is receiv¬ 
ing a proper education and necessary 


support for his or her own special 
needs. 

Parents need to know their child 
well to know what is best for him or 
her. Parents should make sure that 
they are knowledgeable about all 
possible educational options for their 
deaf children. There are many ex¬ 
cellent programs and services for 
deaf children everywhere; it just 
takes extra hard work and persever¬ 
ance to tailor the best possible op¬ 
portunities for each deaf child. When 
parents of deaf children volunteer to 
talk about and share their experi¬ 
ences with other parents of deaf 
children, it is very helpful to them. 

The biggest challenge for parents, 
as was in our case, is to face the reali¬ 
ty of deafness when we discovered 
that our child is deaf and to seek 
proper professional help, e.g., social 
work, psychologist, other profes- 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
GRADUATE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Gallaudet College offers a 
graduate level training program 
leading to a MA degree in Devel¬ 
opmental Psychology plus a Cer¬ 
tificate of Advanced Graduate 
Study (CAGS) in School 
Psychology with Specialization in 
Deafness. The School Psycholo¬ 
gy program is a full-time, two- 
year program including a 
minimum of 60 semester hours 
of graduate course work. 
Qualified deaf and hearing ap¬ 
plicants will be admitted to the 
School Psychology Program on a 
competitive basis. For further in¬ 
formation, contact: 

School Psychology Program 
Gallaudet College 
7th St. & Florida Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
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must for all professionals 
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Rochester, N.Y. 14623 
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sional workers to help the child and 
themselves to pull together and make 
proper decisions for their child. 
Legislation and priorities for funding 
of programs and services for deaf 
children and their parents will always 
change. Parents must be strong and 
have the vision to weather the dy¬ 
namics of society as they raise their 
deaf child. 

The recent decision of the Su¬ 
preme Court on the Rowley Case has 
had devastating impact on the edu¬ 
cation of handicapped children no 
matter how we interpret the court 
decision. The Reagan administration 
is now proposing extreme changes in 
the Section 504 regulations. Its work¬ 
ing draft is requiring handicapped 
children and adults to demonstrate 
their financial worth to society before 
money is spent to give them equal 
access to publicly funded services. 


These changes would further threat¬ 
en handicapped children's rights to 
a free appropriate public education 
and seriously undermine other civil 
rights of disabled children and adults. 

Many parents have not effectively 
used Section 504 to obtain appropri¬ 
ate educational services. However, 
each time a parent attempts to use 
the regulations to their expectations, 
the school often challenges the man¬ 
date through court action as in the 
Rowley case. Action is needed now 
on behalf of Section 504. 

Without strong regulations to en¬ 
force Section 504, a state or a school 
district could avoid its obligation to 
provide a free appropriate public 
education to handicapped children 
by simply turning down the federal 
funds for this purpose. 

It is important that parents recog¬ 
nize the need to work with other 


parents, deaf adults, professional 
workers with the deaf, public ser¬ 
vants, and other disabled people to 
promote unity in the disabled com¬ 
munity so that equal access in educa¬ 
tion, health care, vocational training, 
jobs and recreation for all disabled 
people can be accomplished. We 
cannot afford to be split among 
ourselves and go in separate direc¬ 
tions. Politically, our number is too 
small to have any effective impact on 
the decision making process in 
legislation and administration; that is, 
if we choose to work alone in this 
endeavor. 


Summary 

In this paper I briefly spoke about 
the experiences my wife and I have 
had in parenting two hearing-im¬ 
paired children. I talked about the 
trials and tribulations upon facing the 
realities of our children's hearing im¬ 
pairment in spite of our deafness. We 
always had to be strong and support 
each other constantly. We communi¬ 
cated with each other at all times. 
Parents must be strong to weather 
the dynamics of raising a deaf child 
and the complexities revolving 
around the child and family in the 
society. 

Although after years of progress, 
the programs and services are getting 
better than ever before, we must 
continue to advocate for better op¬ 
portunities for all deaf children. The 
future is sure to further more progress 
to better the lives of all our deaf 
children out there, but only if we 
work together in harmony. 

There will always be a great deal 
of ignorance, misunderstanding and 
lack of knowledge about deafness 
wherever we are. We must continue 
to educate people about the positive 
elements of deafness and deaf peo¬ 
ple, and influence them to make bet¬ 
ter decisions about the quality of pro¬ 
grams and services as they affect the 
lives of deaf people. This is an ongo¬ 
ing endeavor which will never cease 
in the years to come. ■ 


(Dr. Hurwitz is the President of the NAD. 
This article is taken from a speech he 
presented at 1982 Convention of the In¬ 
ternational Association of Parents of the 
Deaf.) 


Tour Colonial Mexico 

November 11-18, 1982 

Mexico City, San Miguel de Allende & Guanajuato 

A Special 8-day program for Deaf Persons, family & Friends 

Join John Danenhower, M.A. and Linda Irene Nyquist, M.A. on a 
memorable tour of Mexico's Colonial Route — Mexico City, the modern 
capital built on Aztec ruins, the pyramids of Teotihuacan, the Shrine of 
Guadalupe, the archeological site of Tula, and San Miguel and Guana¬ 
juato, two picturesque towns preserved as colonial monuments to 
Mexico's fascinating past! 

ALL TOUR INFORMATION WILL BE INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF. 

Tour prices, per person not including airfare are: Twin $398. 

Single $455. 
Triple $383. 

ROOMMATE ASSIGNMENT ON REQUEST. 

Tour prices include first-class hotels, tips, transfers, 10 meals, extensive 
sightseeing and all admission fees. 

Airfare is additional, and will be quoted from your city. We will 
handle all ticketing for air travel. 

This program is offered by Professional Continuing Education 
Programs, Inc., and Mexico Travel Advisors. 

For a complete brochure write to: LINDA NYQUIST 

Box 135, 

Redmond, WA 98052 
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PCI SENTRY 

Computerized Visual Alert System 

Comprehensive, compact, versatile and one of the most advanced alert systems made for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. It’s superior engineering, high reliability, easy to use rugged compact 
design have made it the best choice of systems to help the hearing handicapped become more 
confident, independent and self sufficient in the home, apartment or when travelling on vacation 
or business. This exciting new system is capable of monitoring signals from all areas of activity in 
the home or apartment. 


• COMPLETELY PORTABLE - COMPACT. 
PLUGS INTO ANY 110V OUTLET. 

• WORKS IN ANY ROOM, HOUSE OR 
APARTMENT. 

• TELEPHONES. 

• DOORS - INCLUDING APARTMENT 
SPEAKERS OR BUZZERS OR EXISTING 
DOOR BELLS. 

• CHILD’S ROOM. 

• FIRE OR SMOKE ALARMS. 

• A WAKE-UP ALARM USING A CLOCK 
AND THE PCI VIBRATOR. 


Computer technology 
working for you 


T.M. 


pCI SENTRY 

■ Precision Controls, Inc. 

5 Thomas Road South, Hawthorne, NJ 07506 


• NO COMPLEX WIRING OR CONFUSING 
HOOKUPS. 


• ENTIRELY RELIABLE - ALWAYS AT 
WORK. INTERFERENCE FREE - NO 
FALSE ALARMS. 



• SIMULTANEOUS VISUAL DISPLAY ON 
PANEL OF CENTRAL RECEIVER 
INDICATING ACTIVITY IN UP 
TO EIGHT DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS AT THE 
SAME TIME. 


Patent Pending 
F.C.C. REG. 
© 1982 


Call Our New TDD Info Line — 24 Hours — 7 Days A Week 

TDD (201) 423-3475 

or Your Nearest Distributor Listed Below 


Telephones/Deaf 
Beltone/Baytown 
1017 North Main 
Baytown, Texas 77520 

Voice/TTY: 713-428*2121 


Monitron, Incorporated 

103 Godwin Avenue 

Midland Park, New Jersey 07432 

Voice: 201-427-0013 
TTY: 201-944-8270 


Potomac Telecom, Inc. 
8400 Jeb Stuart Road 
Rockville, Maryland 20854 

Voice: 301-942-9444 
TTY: 301-762-4845 




comuniarive mu pccc/va 


Communicative Skills Program welcomes papers dealing with the topic of communication. CSP enjoys sharing 
ideascomments , and questions that may interest The Deaf American readers. The articles printed under this 
column do not reflect the NAD position, or policy. Rather they are offered to generate thinking and further 
discussion of some issues about communication , and to inform readers of the diversity in the area of com¬ 
munication. This month's article (the article below) challenges the thought of signing while voicing one's 
messages. If the reader wishes to comment on the article here or others or offer a different aspect of the 
same issue or other communication issue , please feel free to submit your paper to the Director of the Com¬ 
municative Skills Program at the NAD address. 


H istorically, hearing-impaired per¬ 
sons have been surrounded by 
methodological controversies. These 
have been concerned with treatment in 
society, provision of services, vocational 
and counseling help, educational treat¬ 
ment, and in employment. They have 
been considered different, deficient or 
defective at various times. How to deal 
with the “problem of the hearing-im¬ 
paired” has not been an easy question 
to resolve among hearing and hearing- 
impaired professionals in a variety of 
fields. In education the controversy 
polarized into oralists and manualists 
with the modern compromise of total 
communication. Perhaps the next major 
controversy to surface in the education 
field will be ASL versus Signed Eng¬ 
lish. This paper is concerned with com¬ 
munication modes and the misuse of 
signs in two areas -- at conferences and 
by teachers in schools -- through the de¬ 
velopment of a new type of communica¬ 
tion: “macho sign.” 

Conference Speakers 

Have you been to a conference rec¬ 
ently? There seem to be “conference 
sessions,” namely October-November, 
and early spring. There also appears to 
be a common tendency developing in 
conferences which have anything to do 
with the hearing-impaired -- that is, the 
appearance of “macho-sign.” 

“Macho-sign” is a term developed by 
the senior author of this article to de¬ 
scribe some speakers at conferences who 
decide to sign for themselves although 
their signing skills are less than adequate. 

“Macho-sign” can be a nice “gesture” 
to those members of the audience who 



MERELY A GESTURE? 

by Glenn Latimer 

Guy Vollmar & Sheryl Vollmar 

require a signed interpretation of what 
the speaker has to say. It shows that the 
speaker knows some signs and supports, 
in part at least, a total communication 
philosophy. Perhaps at some deeper psy¬ 
chological level it is meant to form a posi¬ 
tive bond between the speaker and his 
audience. We are sure that competent 
signers/speakers can achieve all of the 
above points. However, we run into a 
real problem with the poor or inade¬ 
quate signer. 

To be able to speak in a formal pres¬ 
entation and sign yourself at the same 
time demands a high degree of skill and 
competence. Unfortunately some peo¬ 
ple are just not as skilled signers as others 
and yet they insist on “doing their own 
thing” by “macho-signing,” even when 
competent interpreters are provided for 
the conference speakers. The result is a 
slow, laborious process of gettingthrough 
the paper in short staccato phrases, few 
of which form sense or meaning groups. 

Hearing and hearing-impaired mem¬ 
bers of the audience suffer equally try¬ 
ing to make sense of this slow, divided 
presentation because ideas, phrases and 
sentences do not flow in meaningful 
units. We suffer as the speaker struggles 


to fingerspell a difficult word or explain 
a complex concept. We have to work 
overtime to reprocess all those words 
and phrases we have just been presented 
with in order to organize them into sense 
units. The whole experience is usually 
painful and slow for all concerned but 
this need not be the case. 

There is really no need for “macho¬ 
signing” if competent interpreters are 
provided. It is not a display of failure or 
a question of one’s “manhood/woman¬ 
hood” if one is not completely fluent in 
sign! Often speakers have something im¬ 
portant and interesting to say which is 
lost to the audience because of their 
choice of delivery mode. If you are not 
really a good signer your delivery is 
slowed down too much. There are a 
number of things which can be done to 
improve this situation: 

1. Practice until competency is achieved; 

2. Be aware of your own limitations as a 
signer (it is a real strength to be aware 
of them, and it sometimes requires 
genuine qualities of character to ad¬ 
mit your weaknesses); 

3. Use the services of the professional 
interpreters provided until your skills 
improve; 

4. Do not look on this as a matter of 
pride or failure. 

Too often, the important points that 
the speaker wishes to make are lost be¬ 
cause of poor presentation. “Macho- 
sign” is difficult for everyone to follow 
and this mode of presentation detracts 
from the content of the speaker’s paper 
for both the hearing and the hearing-im¬ 
paired members of the audience. 

Signing needs to be more than a mere 
“gesture” towards the hearing-impaired. 
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AUDIO DOGS 

> 


No charge for delivery 
anywhere in the U.S. or 
Canada 

Experience again, or perhaps for the first time, the 
feeling of security knowing you can "hear” the 
sounds in your household requiring your im¬ 
mediate attention. 

Audio Dogs are carefully trained to alert and lead 
their deaf owners to a 

— ringing door bell 

— crying baby 

— ringing telephone 

— buzzing smoke detector 

and a number of other sounds. 

Total cost: $2480.- 

No money? Let us help you find a service 
organization to sponsor you. They will be glad to 
discover Audio Dogs cost hundreds of dollars less 
than other hearing ear dogs. 

All Audio Dogs carry a 9 
year buy-back guarantee. 

For detailed information simply write to: 

T. H. Bear 
Box 426 
Holden, Alberta 
Canada, TOB 2CO 

or call (403) 688-3653 (Voice) 


Leg at Trouble? Call Us! 

Voice or TTY: 565-2527 

General Practice Law Firm in Maryland and the District of Columbia 


• Domestic Relations • Personal Injury 

• Criminal Cases • Commercial Litigation 

• Collection • French & Sign Language Available 

law offices— Salant and Wisner 

603 American Bank Building • 8701 Georgia Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 



401-417 FAYETTE AVE. 

SPRINGFIELD, IL 62704 
(217) 753-2505 Voice®/®TDD 
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System 100 Communicator 

(LED Display) 

System 220 Communicator 

(LED and Paper Print-Out) 

Automatic 

Phone Answering Device 
Telephone Ring Signalers 
TR 200-Master 
SA 201 and SA101 Remotes 




System 100 


System 220 


SONIC ALERT SYSTEM 


5 Different Flashing Signals That You Can See 
♦ -Portable *-Plug In and Use *-No Tools Needed ♦-No Wires 

♦ -30-Day Money Back Guarantee 
♦ -One Year Warranty on All Parts and Labor 

Adapter 
(Flashes Lamp) 


Adapter 
(Flashes Bulb) 


I I 



Remote Sensor^^R^jg 
(Picks Up Sound) 

The SONIC ALERT SYSTEM is a totally new idea in light singalers. Our system can 
alert you to five different sounds like the alarm clock, baby, telephone, doorbell, 
smoke detector or any other sounds you choose. 

Our system does this by flashing one lamp in every room of your house that is 
equipped. In addition, each of the sounds will produce a differnt flashing signal, so 
you will instantly know to which sound to respond. If two sounds are made at the 
same time, the system will always flash the more important one first. 


You will enjoy peach of mind knowing that you will 
never again have to worry about missing a telephone 
(TDD) call or a friend's visit, your baby crying or the 
fire alarm's ring. You will not have to look at or trip 
over ugly wires because the SONIC ALERT SYSTEM 
does not use any. And because the system is 
wireless, you can easily take it with you If you move 
to a new home or go on vacation. 


401-417 FAYETTE AVE. 

SPRINGFIELD, IL 62704 
(217) 753-2505 Voice®/®TDD 


sound V barrier 

inc. 













One-on-one, people may be more toler¬ 
ant of weak signing skills. In a more for¬ 
mal situation, it is better to admit your 
strengths and weaknesses. Signing as a 
“gesture” to the hearing-impaired mem¬ 
bers of the audience, when one is not 
particularly competent, reflects more of 
a condescending attitude than real friend¬ 
liness and a desire to communicate. Let 
us hope that at future conferences we 
will see skilled signers so that all mem¬ 
bers of the audience can follow the pres¬ 
entations and that we see the disappear¬ 
ance of “signing as a gesture” in the form 
of “macho-sign.” 

Teachers Who Invent Signs 

Teachers of the hearing-impaired who 
invent signs to use with their students are 
indulging in a particularly cruel form of 
“macho-signing.” It would seem reason¬ 
able to suggest that hearing-impaired stu¬ 
dents need good models and teachers 


skilled in meaningful communication 
modes which will be valid and transfer 
to other areas and to other people. An 
invented sign, which only has meaning 
in one classroom, is of very limited use 
and in fact is doing the child a great dis¬ 
service. 

Why must teachers of hearing im¬ 
paired students invent signs for words 
for which they do not know the sign? Is 
it an inability to admit a weakness or 
does it give them a sense of power? There 
is nothing wrong with fingerspelling a 
word; in fact fingerspelling is an excel¬ 
lent pre-reading skill. The student sees a 
word fingerspelled again and again, and 
when he meets that word in print he 
knows the spelling and meaning and 
does not associate it with some silly 
“made-up” sign. Also, inventing and us¬ 
ing these signs is damaging to that child’s 
future interactions with the Deaf Com¬ 
munity. It is possible that a child could 


go through the same school system for 
many years, using these invented signs 
every day - at school, in the class, and 
at home. But after he leaves this system 
he is the only person still using these 
signs and he could, in fact, be ridiculed 
and embarrassed when encountering 
other deaf adults. 

We have observed teachers inventing 
signs during recess time, after failing to 
find it in the “sign book.” This is not 
helping the students; it is hindering their 
education and language improvement. 
Indeed it can prove to be very embarass- 
ing, as witnessed by the story of the 
young child who went home to tell his 
deaf parents about the story he had 
learned in school that day. The teacher’s 
invented sign for “bean-stalk” proved to 
be shocking and offensive to the par¬ 
ents! 

We have also noted a tendency for 
teachers to letter cue many signs. What 
is the value of such a technique, except 
perhaps in speech teaching? Finally, we 
have seen teachers who break up words 
into syllables or morphemes and sign 
each one, for example, “neighbor-hood” 
or “butter-fly” or “pan-cake”, which 
use two or three signs for one word. 
What could be more confusing? 

Conclusion 

This is not meant to be an indictment 
of competent teachers who sign well and 
we hope that they are not offended by 
these comments. However, we need to 
be aware that these things are happening 
and, as professionals, do our best to 
stop them. We hope that awareness of 
“macho-signing” will bring about its 
rapid demise, at conferences and in our 
schools. ■ 

(Glenn Latimer is currently an Instruc¬ 
tor in the Department of Learning De¬ 
velopment and Special Education at Nor¬ 
thern Illinois University. He was original¬ 
ly from England and taught at Bra id wood 
School for the Deaf in Birmingham, Eng¬ 
land from 1970 to 1975. 

Guy Vollmar is deaf and teaches at 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf. He is very 
well known throughout the deaf commu¬ 
nity for his accomplishments and activ¬ 
ities. He is married to Sheryl, the other 
co-author, who graduated from Northern 
Illinois University in December 1981 as 
a teacher of the hearing-impaired. They 
have an eleven month old son, Justin, 
who is also profoundly deaf.) 




MLJ order your holiday 

GREETING CARDS TODAY! 

The Center on Deafness is proud to present 
holiday greeting cards designed by young deaf 
adults who have received First Place Awards in 
the Annual Midwest Creative Arts Festival for 
the Ftearing Impaired sponsored by the Center 
an Deafness. 

1. “Like the beauty of nature 

may peace and beauty surround you.” 

2. “May all the joys of the Christmas Season 
be yours today and always.” 

3. “May the joys of the holiday season 
be yours throughout the coming year.” 

4. “May peace and happiness be with you this 
holiday season and through the coming 
year.” 

Each set of 20 cards containing a fingerspelled greeting 
is $6.00. 

ORDER FORM- 




I WISH TO ORDER: 
No. of boxes_ 


. of card # . 


@ $6.00 a box 
No. of boxes_ 


. of card # . 


@ $6.00 a box 


PAYMENT: Make checks payable to:Mailing $ + $ 2 -Q Q 
Center on Deafness 

10100 Dee Road Total $_ 

Des Plaines, Illinois 60016 
(312) 297-1022 
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California Home for Aged Deaf 

RETIREMENT LIVING AT ITS VERY BEST! 


Our spacious living room is a great place for guests 
to entertain friends and relatives. 


Beautiful California weather means year-round use of 
our enclosed patio and walkways. 


CHAD has many special features for you: 



• 24 hour staff with signing skilis 



• TTY and closed caption decoders 

• Full activities program 

• Cheerful home-like environment 

• Delicious meals and special diets 

• Semiprivate rooms 

• Laundry service 

• Enclosed patio and walkway 

CHAD is owned and operated 
by the California Association 
of the Deaf 

• SSI recipients welcomed 

• Monprofit 

• State licensed 


• Close to shopping and parks 

• Transportation available 

• Doctor on call 

• Reasonable rates 

CHAD 

Barbara Wild, Adminstrator 

529 Las Tunas Drive, Arcadia, California 91006 

Telephone: (213) 445-2259 VOICE/(213) 445-0875 TTY 
























w ,wemissed both theGallaudet Re¬ 
union and the NAD Convention all be¬ 
cause of our fixed flirtation with a cou¬ 
ple of balky knees which, rightly, should 
be in a museum instead of being attached 
to our lower limbs. We lost out on gobs 
of fun, still we are happy that a good 
many of you were not as hobbled as we. 

We are told that Charley Whisman’s 
breakfast for those whose bones creak 
and squeak now and then was the next 
best thing to the Miss Deaf America pa¬ 
geant. We rather expected that. A nice' 
sized crowd attended this blowout and 
were all rewarded for such foresight. 

The election brought forth a brand 
new president in the beautiful and admir¬ 
able person of Hortense Auerbach. Horty 
is certain to make all of us understand 
she means business and that she fully ex- 


This clipping might be of interest to 
a goodly number of you, especially those 
who do not see any valid reason to stick 
out tongues at President Reagan. 

The President will send a card to per¬ 
sons between ages of 80 and 100 when 
their birthdays roll around or a personal 
letter to anyone who is 100 or older. 

A special card is sent to those who are 
celebrating their 50th wedding anniver¬ 
saries. Those celebrating anniversaries 
51 through 59 will also get cards. And a 
special letter will be sent to those cele¬ 
brating 60th wedding anniversaries. 

In all cases, requests for such greetings 
should be sent to the White House six 
weeks in advance of the event. The pro- 
peraddress is: The Greeting Office, Room 
39, The White House, Washington, D.C., 
zip code 20500. 

A great many old timers like to be re¬ 
minded of things connected with bygone 


• when a driver’s license cost 50 cents. 

• standing at the door of the blacksmith 
shop watching the shoeing of horses 
and the sharpening of plowshares. 

• when practicallyalI menwore galluses. 

• when everybody collected ‘Faultless’ 
starch joke books. 

• when kids made most of their own 
toys from whatever was available. 

• when 60 was considered a ripe old age. 

No doubt about it! We are getting old. 

A Texas-Oklahoma group will em¬ 
bark on a Caribbean cruise out of Miami 
on December 19. Not allof these will be 
SC, but who cares? The Captain is so 
impressed that he will probably give up 
his quarters for the guy who engineered 
this excursion of blythe spirits. Us? 
HaHa! Can’t you think of a funnier ques¬ 
tion? 


THE 


SENIOR CITIZEN 

section 


pects the rest of us to follow suit. We 
will. 

Charley’s doctors told him to slow 
down. Ho!Ho! Those medicos might 
just as well have commanded the sun to 
stand still! Charley is apt to be in Hong 
Kong today and Saudi Arabia the next. 
He will be our vice president but he is 
not on the scent of vice. 

The breezy Charlotte Collums who has 
made Arkansas famous and who knows 
the King’s English better than the King 
himself, and who can pursue our old age 
dollars with a relentlessness which gets 
results, well, she was reelected secretary- 
treasurer, a fact that was in the books all 
the time. 

We do not have the regional leaders 
now but we are certain all are tried and 
true, the genuine articles. Thus our Sen¬ 
ior Citizens Section is all set to move 
ahead to broader and greener pastures. 
But to do this we will need your $2.00 
for membership. To part with this paltry 
sum should represent no real sacrifice on 
your part outside of foregoing a cup of 
coffee and a lollypop or two. 

Oh, yes, we have been asked to try to 
keep you entertained every other issue of 
this fine magazine. We will try but make 
no promises. 


by W. T. Griffing 

days, many of which were once the real 

thing for them. Here goes one: 

You are getting rather old if you remem¬ 
ber — 

• when whole wheat bread cost less than 
white bread. 

• when leaded gasoline cost more than 
non-leaded. 

• following the ice wagon and getting 
slivers of ice. 

• following a road grader and writing in 
the smoothed soil. 

• when a lump of brown sugar often suf¬ 
ficed for candy. 

• when schools let out in the fall so kids 
could pick cotton. 

• when bathing in a No. 2 washtub was 
a Saturday evening must. 

• when you could leave your home 
door unlocked when you were gone 
two or three days — and not have to 
worry about it. 

• when a man’s word was his bond and 
a handshake sealed the deal,. 

• when no hunting and fishing licenses 
were required. 

• when you had to drive the old Model 
T Ford in reverse to get up a steep hill 
because of the gravity feed of the fuel 
system. 


Someone put this question to us: You 
have heard of workshops, but have you 
heard of a shop that really works. Have 
you? 

We continue to get publications from 
SC organizations and each one is chock- 
full of activities that belie the rumor that 
old age is a time to sit down in a rocking 
chair and rock yourself to sleep. Our ad¬ 
miration for our fellow SC grows from 
month to month as we try to keep track 
of them. 

Quite a few, by letter and by signs, 
have told us we were missed in St. Louis. 
Gosh, we missed you more than we can 
tell. It is always such fun to be with you 
to discuss cures for arthritis, how to treat 
ingrown toenails, taxes, Social Security, 
Medicare and closed caption TV, and so 
on down the long line that makes con¬ 
vention days all too short.The only bad 
thing about such gatherings is the fact 
that so many are there that you never 
get around to saying howdy to a great 
majority. 

We were in California briefly, for a 
screen test, to play Tarzan opposite Bo 
Derek. We missed the grapevine with Bo 
in our arms. She looked us over in a 
sneering manner and remarked: “Go 
back to that hick town where you be¬ 
long!” So, gentle readers, here we are.a 
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A Unique 

Graduate Program 
in Deaf Education 


The University of Rochester’s Graduate 
School of Education and Human Develop¬ 
ment and Rochester Institute of Technology 
through the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf jointly offer a new M.S. in Educa¬ 
tion to prepare educational specialists to 
teach deaf students at the secondary level. 


For information, write: 

University of Rochester 
Director, Joint Program to Prepare 
Educational Specialists for the Deaf at 
the Secondary Level 
439 Lattimore Hall 
Rochester, NY 14627 
or phone (716) 275-4009 (voice or TTY) 

The University of Rochester provides equal opportunity 
in admissions and student aid, regardless of sex, race, 
handicap, color, and national or ethnic origin. 


Graduates of the program will be 
qualified to: 

• teach deaf and normally hearing 
secondary students in such areas as 
English, mathematics, science and 
social studies; 

• manage special educational support 
service systems such as tutoring, note¬ 
taking and interpreting; 

• serve as resources on deafness to 
schools involved in mainstreaming deaf 
students into regular school systems. 

Graduates will work in secondary schools 
serving deaf students, or function as 
instructional leaders, working with 
colleagues to enrich and upgrade the quality 
of education for deaf people nationally. 















The Challenge 

Recent changesin teacher certification 
laws across the nation have presented a 
special challenge to the hearing-impaired 
pre-service teacher.For many years, hear¬ 
ing- impaired students could be trained 
in deaf education and move directly into 
professional teaching positions in schools 
and programs for the hearing-impaired 
children. However, now well over one- 
half of the states require that would-be 
teachers in fields of “special education” 
(including deaf education) must have not 
only specialized training but also train¬ 
ing (and in a number of states full certi¬ 
fication) in “regular education,” i.e., 
with hearing children as a prerequisite. 
This has arrived as a new special chal¬ 
lenge to the hearing-impaired adult who 
wishes to become a teacher of the hear¬ 
ing-impaired. Let us look at one program 
which has risen to meet this challenge by 
preferring to regard this new requirement 
not as a roadblock but as an opportun¬ 
ity. 

Program 

The Gallaudet College undergraduate 
liberal arts program, unlike the graduate 
program, requires that all students be 
hearing-impaired. In the spring of 1980 
the College approved a new undergrad¬ 
uate Education Program within the lib¬ 
eral arts framework for Gallaudet under¬ 
graduates. The focus is exclusively on 
“regular” education, and follows closely 
the requirements needed for teacher cer¬ 
tification in DistrictofColumbiaschools 


Can 

DEAF 

TEACHERS 

TEACH 

HEARING 

CHILDREN? 

by David S. Martin 

and the 30-plus reciprocity states who 
are in the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education Certifi¬ 
cation (NASDTEC) interstate network. 

Theconcept of a regular-education cer¬ 
tification program for pre-service teach¬ 
ers who have particular disabilities is cer¬ 
tainly not new. For many years, some 
hearing-impaired individuals have suc¬ 
cessfully obtained credentials as teachers 
through other “regular education” teach¬ 
er training programs; California State 
University at Northridge (CSUN) has for 
several years successfully enabled hear¬ 


ing-impaired pre-service teacher trainees 
to elect to do student teaching in hear¬ 
ing classrooms as part of their work to¬ 
ward dual certification in regular and spe¬ 
cial education;^ few individuals with 
extreme visual impairment have obtained 
certification and ultimately jobs in regu¬ 
lar education; and the same has been 
true of orthopedically-disabled individu¬ 
als on a similarly small scale. And, else¬ 
where on the Gallaudet campus, both 
the Home Economics Department and 
the Master’s program in Deaf Education 
have provided opportunities for hearing- 
students to do teacher-assisting with 
hearing children. 

However, the Gallaudet program for 
undergraduate hearing-impaired pre-serv¬ 
ice teachers may be unique in its express 
intent to prepare such a group for full 
certification in regular education by re¬ 
quiring all students to do student teach¬ 
ing with hearing children. 

The level of hearing-impairment among 
students in the program ranges from sev¬ 
eral students with moderate hearing loss 
who, with amplification, can function 
both receptively and expressively through 
either voice or sign language, to several 
students with profound hearing loss and 
who function receptively and express¬ 
ively only through sign language and 


^For more information about this excellent 
program, contact Dr. Raymond Jones, Direc 
tor, National Center on Deafness, California 
State University, Northridge, CA. 
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THE PROVEN LEADER 

The Porta Printer Plus features 
state-of-the-art design with high- 
quality, trouble-free components. 

The hard-copy paper print-out 
guarantees a permanent record of 
your conversation. Designed for 
portability, its battery-pack will 
allow for use anywhere a tele¬ 
phone is available. 

Free Gift. Hurry. For a limited time 
only, we will be giving away a dust 
cover with every order. This is lim¬ 
ited to the first 50 orders received. 
$575.00 single unit. 


..... ■ ' • 

: 

Sis 







INTRODUCING 

The Porta View 32 features an AC 
adapter charger, a correcting 
back-space key for errors, and 
both “GA” and “SK” keys. Op¬ 
tional features include a recharge¬ 
able battery-pack for portability — 
and an impact-resistant carrying 
case. 

The PortaView 32 is economically 
priced and quality made. Only 
years of manufacturing know-how 
and experience could produce 
such a low-cost, high-quality unit. 
Made in the USA, fully warranteed 
for one year parts and labor. The 
PortaView 32 could be the right- 
price-device for you ... or some¬ 
one you know. 

$389.00 single unit. 



ANSWERING MACHINE 

Quality engineering, innovation 
and excellent workmanship have 
been designed into your new 
Record-a-Call. The result is a 
superior telephone answering 
machine that is easy to oper¬ 
ate and will give you years of 
dependable service. 

$199.00 Record-a-Call 560. 

• Records up to 90 twenty- 
second messages per tape 
side 

$245.00 Record-a-Call 570 

• VOX® voice activated for un¬ 
limited length messages or re 
cords 60 thirty-second mes¬ 
sages per tape side. 


DESCF 

n^n-r/N 


DESCRIPTION 


AMOUNT 


PORTA PRINTER PLUS _ _ 

PORTA VIEW 32 

RECORD-A-CALL 560 - - 

RECORD-A-CALL 570 _ _ 

*DUST COVER $10 each _ _ 

6% TAX (Calif. Only) - 

SHIPPING $15.00 each - 

TOTAL AMOUNT _ 

Special low prices are available on quantity orders of 
two or more machines. Call today for details. 


Please make check payable to: 

TELCOM 

10816 Washington Blvd. 

Culver City, CA 90230 

Phone (213) 202-8462 (Voice or TDD) 

NAME_ 


STREET 


PHONE. 


STATE 


□ VISA_ 

□ MASTERCARD 

Expiration Date _ 



















some lipreading* It is the latter group 
which presents the greatest challenge and 
who “raise the eyebrows” of many hear¬ 
ing people when they announce that they 
are going to work in a “hearing” class¬ 
room environment. While many of the 
entire group will go on to graduate study 
in deaf education and will take teaching 
jobs only in deaf education settings, a 
few may apply to teach in regular class¬ 
rooms or in “mainstreamed” classrooms 
of hearing and hearing-impaired children. 

A critical point of difference is found 
between the training experienced by a 
hearing teacher of the hearing-impaired 
and a hearing-impaired teacher of the 
hearing-impaired. Both teachers have the 
same sequence of courses [regular edu¬ 
cation coursework and practicum fol¬ 
lowed by atetffeducation coursework and 
practicum). But the hearing trainees be¬ 
gin their training using media and meth¬ 
ods which are the same modality as that 
which they have experienced previously 
in life as learners; they are learning about 
regular education and practice teaching 
in a regular or hearing classroom. They 
then later move to the unfamiliar 


learning about deafness and practice tea¬ 
ching in that special education setting 
using media and methods (especially sign 
language) which are probably completely 
new to them.Thus, this training sequence 
follows the widely accepted educational 
principle of moving from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar. 

On the other hand, the hearing-im¬ 
paired trainees begin their training, again 
in regular education, with media and me¬ 
thods which may be in a new modality 
for them -- profoundly deaf people may 
never have worked or lived consistently 
in an environment which depends on 
aural/oral communication and which 
does not use signed communication. 
When they later specialize in deaf educa¬ 
tion, they are returning to the familiar; 
they are learning about media and me¬ 
thods (especially about teaching in sign 
language) which have been part of their 
experience as learners. Thus, the deaf 
trainee in this sequence must not only 
adapt early to a new learning modality, 
but also must have an unusual commit¬ 
ment to becoming a teacher in order to 
survive the tremendous dissonance setup 


by this leap immediately into the famil¬ 
iar, before returning to the familiar. 

For these reasons, we can truly say 
this group of pre-service teachers are and 
must be special in a very special way. 

What could a pre-service program look 
like for such a group? The answer is, 
“highly similar to any other pre-service 
training program in regular education in 
the areas of early childhood, elementary 
and secondary education.” That answer 
means coursework in educational foun¬ 
dations and specific curriculum area me¬ 
thods, and a supervised student-teaching 
practicum with only hearing children. 

We are by now familiar with the self- 
fulfilling prophecy dangers reported by 
Rosenthal and Jacobson in their research 
in Pygmalion in the Classroom (1968) in 
regard to teacher expectations of chil¬ 
dren. We must now apply that familiarity 
to teacher-training as well: If we main¬ 
tain the same high expectations of dis¬ 
abled as of non-disabled pre-service tea¬ 
chers, we will not be disapppointed in 
the performance of either group. 

The coursework element of the pro¬ 
gram has been relatively easy to establish 


vibra-lite-alert:the portable photoelectronic smoke alarm 

AC POWERED WITH 500 K EQUIVALENT CANDLEPOWER STROBE 
DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR USE BY THE HEARING IMPAIRED 



DETECTOR CONTAINS 
NO RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIALS 


TEST BUTTON 
SIMULATES SMOKE 


fire; 


STROBE 
500K EQUIVALENT 
CANDLEPOWER 


LITE 


AC POWERED 120 V 


DETECTOR LISTED TO © 217 
STROBE © No. S-2381 - UEHX 


VISA & Mastercard Accepted 


FAST RESPONSE The photoelectronic smoke alarm is 
capable of providing the earliest response to residential fires. 
Early response can mean the difference between life and 
death. 

PULSED PHOTOELECTRONIC The photoelectronic 
smoke alarms are designed to optimize the entry of smoke 
into the detection chamber where the pulsing LED light source 
and the sensing photodiode are positioned. When the required 
amount of smoke enters the detector, the smoke causes light 
from the LED (which pulses approximately once every four 
seconds) to be deflected onto the photodiode. If the detector 
verifies the presence of smoke through two successive pulses 
of the LED, an alarm is sounded. If the alarm condition clears 
before the second pulse, the smoke alarm reverts to its normal 
operation condition without sounding an alarm. This two 
pulse verification feature provides increased resistance to 
nuisance alarms. 

BUILT-IN HORN & VIBRATOR Each smoke alarm 
has an electronic horn that emits a loud piercing sound to 
alert, simultaneously flashing the "Fire” Strobe light while 
emitting vibrations felt in the area induced in the violin-like 
sounding box. 

THE STROBE LIGHT The strobe light is a derivative 
of the Aircraft product type, utilizing a high intensity optic 
lens combined with a reliable rugged strobe power supply 
and Xenon flash tube. The VSA gives off a high intensity light 
of approximately 500K equivalent effective candlepower. Its 
use in schools for the hearing impaired or the deaf is an alert¬ 
ing application for which the VSA strobe was designed and 
is perfectly suited. 


To Order Your LIFE SAVING UN IT-Call or Write: 


TEL-ALERT SYSTEMS, INC. 


14610 Gunpowder Road 


Laurel, Maryland 20707 


(301) 953-3540 - TTV (301) 953-3246 
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because coursework in these areas, as 
with all coursework at Gallaudet College, 
is conducted in “simultaneous communi¬ 
cation” (using sign language, voice if pos¬ 
sible, and lipreading at the same time). 
But, what of the student-teaching experi¬ 
ence in a hearing classroom? 

A Least-Restrictive Practicum 
Environment 

Herein lies the program’s uniqueness 
because every effort is made to make this 
practicum experience the “least restric¬ 
tive environment” for both student- 
teacher and children. The practicum ex¬ 
perience has the following components: 

1. Like other teacher preparation pro¬ 
grams, the student-teaching experi¬ 
ence is preceded by two other levels 
of gradual involvement in the class¬ 
room: 

a. Several systematic observation 
experiences, with subsequent 
analysis, in hearing classrooms; 

b. Several consecutive weeks of 
participation through volunteer 


teacher-assisting in a hearing 
classroom. 

2. Each student is then held responsible 
for developing a specific personal ac¬ 
tion plan for the ways in which she/he 
will introduce herself or himself to, 
and then function in, a hearing class¬ 
room as a hearing-impaired person. 
The planning is individualized so that 
the student can tailor his plan to his 
own degree of hearing-impairment. 

3. Continual and regular conferencing 
occurs between the student and the 
Cooperating Teacher to ensure feed¬ 
back on the specific problems and 
successes in the communication proc¬ 
ess between student and children,Co¬ 
operating Teacher, parents,and school 
administration. Such regular confer- 
ferences have again been a long-stand¬ 
ing fixture of practicum experiences, 
but serve a critical function in this 
special practicum situation. 

4. Weekly observations and critiques by 


a college supervisor, as is done with 
most teacher-training programs. 

5. In-service orientation by the College 
for Cooperating Teachers about deaf¬ 
ness and how to work in partnership 
with a hearing-impaired adult. 

The steps in the student plans in item 
three above are the elements which have 
turned out to be the most critical to im¬ 
plementing the student-teaching experi¬ 
ence for this special group of young 
people. 

Attitude Survey 

A special pre and post attitude survey 
was administered to student teachers, 
pupils, parents, Cooperating Teachers, 
and school principals to assess attitudes 
and opinions about the placement of a 
hearing-impaired student teacher with 
hearing children. Surveys were completed 
before the beginning of the student 
teaching period and again at the conclu¬ 
sion of the period. Detailed tabular 
presentation of results are available 
upon request for more detailed informa- 
ation. However, results of the survey 
analysis indicated that: (1) successful 
communication was achieved by student 
teacher with children in spite of the hear¬ 
ing impairment; (2) hearing-impaired 
student teachers progressed through 
stages of development that were similar 
to those experienced by hearing student 
teachers in the same classroom environ¬ 
ment; (3) classroom control became a 
prime concern by the end of the student 
teaching period, with useful adaptations 
being developed by these special student 
teachers; (4) attitudes of the hearing per¬ 
sons toward the hearing-impaired student 
remained high to the end of the student 
teaching period; (5) a need was identified 
for student teachers to communicate di¬ 
rectly with parents; (6) parents univer¬ 
sally believed that contact with the hear¬ 
ing-impaired student teacher was a posi¬ 
tive experience for their children; and 
(7) student teachers increased their self¬ 
understanding as hearing-impaired per¬ 
sons in a hearing world, by the end of the 
student teaching period. The significance 
of these findings rests in their general 
applicability not only to future hearing- 
impaired pre-professionals to each “nor¬ 
mal” children, but also to pre-profes¬ 
sionals with other handicapping condi¬ 
tions preparing to work with “normal” 
populations in a variety of professions. 

Three Categories of Communication 
Challenge 

It is important to distinguish these 
results further in terms of three types 



KON - TIKI now has a special service for our deaf community! 

Convention traveling? Vacationing? Business Trips? We are glad to serve. 

Mary Mosleh, a Sign Language interpreter, daughter of deaf parents, has joined our 
staff to serve you. 

Any hotel, airline, train car or bus reservations you would like to make just pick up 
your TTY and call us. 

We have a team of interpreters on hand ready to travel with any group to anywhere 
we can arrange for you. 

Should your group wish to travel to a particular place we will provide an interpreter 
and arrange all the reservations for your group. 

We here at Kon-Tiki are looking forward to working with you and your friends. 

We have it ALL Together—For You 

CALL 

Tel. (212) 748-7400 
Voice and TTY (212) 748-6933 


KON'£13 TIKI 

TtAVIl'^J/ INC. 

8311 FI FTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y.11209 







HOTELS 


MARY MOSLEH 
TRAVEL CONSULTANT 
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of communication situations in which 
these student teachers worked. (1) Sev¬ 
eral students with a mild or moderate 
hearing loss chose to do their practicum 
work without a professional interpreter 
and use only amplification through hear¬ 
ing aids. (2) Several others with a severe 
loss required the use of an interpreter to 
“transliterate” for them in sign language 
what the children were saying but were 
able to communicate directly back to 
the children with their own voice. (3) A 
third subgroup with a profound loss re¬ 
quired the use of a classroom interpreter 
for both transliteration to them of chil¬ 
dren’s speech and “reverse” interpreting 
back to the children in the interpreter’s 
voice of what the student teacher was 
saying in sign language. Several anecdotes 
will indicate the fascinating human adap¬ 
tations which were made in these vari¬ 
ous settings. 

For example, in the first group type, 
one student teacher functioning without 
an interpreter found difficulty under¬ 


standing individual children who would 
ask her how to spell a particular word 
needed for a composition. As a result, 
the student teacher asked the child in 
each case to “use the word in a sentence 
for me,” then, she immediately under¬ 
stood and could help. The serendipi¬ 
tous advantage of this technique was 
not only that the student teacher could 
then respond to the child, but also that 
the child was required to develop his 
language further by using words in a 
context. 

Another example, from the several 
students who were using interpreters for 
either transliteration or both translitera¬ 
tion and reversing, illustrates another 
adaptation. During the course of the stu¬ 
dent teaching period, well over half of 
the children in such classes, without con¬ 
scious effort, began to recognize numer¬ 
ous signs that were frequently used in 
the instructional process (e.g. signs for 
“begin work now,” “stop working,” 
“please distribute these papers,” etc.). 


Thus, in the instances rapidity of com¬ 
munication was increased because the 
children did not need to wait for the in¬ 
terpreter to voice directions; and, the 
children were broadening their language 
experience with the elements of a new 
system. 

To say that all communication pro¬ 
ceeded without problems would be un¬ 
true. Examples of continuing communi¬ 
cation challenges would include the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. For younger children, several days 
were required for them to realize that 
the classroom interpreter is only the 
“ears” and “voice” of the student 
teacher, and not another “teacher,” 
and that they should continue to 
look at the student teacher during all 
communication. 

2. Some additional time is required in 
the instructional process for the inter¬ 
preter to translate communications 
between student teacher and children 
and vice versa. 

3. Some of the numerous simultaneous 
child-to-child verbal interactions dur¬ 
ing small group classroom work is lost 
to the profoundly deaf student teach¬ 
er, even with an interpreter, because 
the interpreter can only translate one 
verbal interchange at a time and only 
in the visual modality. The hearing 
teacher, on the other hand, can be 
watching one group and aurally moni¬ 
toring several other interchanges in 
other groups at the same time. 
Nonetheless, in spite of theseacknowl- 

aged limitations, the clear majority of 
communications are unquestionably suc¬ 
cessful in this unique practicum setting. 

Conclusion 

As with any new program which takes 
some risks, we have not found all of the 
answers to all of the questions and prob¬ 
lems. Without question, the communica¬ 
tion challenges for the profoundly deaf 
students who do not use voice communi¬ 
cation remain high; careful and individu¬ 
alized attention to appropriate place¬ 
ment and supervision will continue to be 
essential. In addition, profoundly deaf 
individuals find another high challenge 
in developing strong written communica¬ 
tion skills in English because they have 
not had exposure to the richness and 
subtleties of spoken English;and in some 
cases, their native language is American 
Sign Language which has a syntax that 
is different from English. At Gallaudet 
we continue to counsel and tutor stu¬ 
dents to improve their written communi- 


THE SALK INSTITUTE 



POSITION AVAILABLE 


In the Laboratory for Language and Cognitive Studies, we study 
all aspects of American Sign Language , comparing signed and 
spoken languages (history, structure, processing, poetry, 
acquisition, and so forth). 

The position is for a deaf or hearing person, fluent in ASL , 
to take part in all phases of the research. This Is an exciting 
opportunity to explore American Sign Language, while working 
with a community of people towards the same goal. 

For more information, please send resume and background 
information to: 

Dr. Ursula Bellugi 

The Salk Institute for Biological Studies 
P. 0. Box 85800 
San Diego, CA 92138 

TTY: (714) 453-5470 or VOICE: (714) 453-4100 ext. 221 
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cation skills in English, mindful of the 
virulent public pressure today on all 
teacher preparation programs to ensure 
that teachers themselves have the “basic 
skills” which they will be expected to 
teach to children. 

Why should we continue to try to 
prepare “disabled” individuals to work 
in regular classrooms in the first place? 
They face many barriers. A special 1980 
Conference on Disabled Educators re¬ 
ported that they experience four types 
of barriers as educators: bias and ignor¬ 
ance, lack of communication from non¬ 
handicapped educators, lack of accom¬ 
modation, and inappropriate counseling; 
and, it was suggested that assertiveness 
has been essential for overcoming these 
barriers (McNett and Merchant, 1981, 
34-37). Although today very few profes¬ 
sionals would dare to deny that disabled 
individuals have the right to an access to 
the profession in the “least restrictive” 
manner which is appropriate for them, 
what are the answers to this question of 
why prepare the hearing-impaired for 
regular education certification? 

One answer is that such opportunity 
is the right of disabled individuals under 
the law. We would agree, but that is not 


the whole reason. A second answer is that 
providing such opportunity \sdemocratic 
in the sense of recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of equality of opportunity in the 
American way of life. That answer, too, 
is valid, although condescending. A third 
answer is that providing a chance for dis¬ 
abled individuals to work with “normal” 
children gives those children an impor¬ 
tant experience with human diversity 
and can assist them in understanding 
the disabled in many significant ways. 
Again, we accept this as only a partial 
answer, because it implies a type of ex¬ 
ploitation of the disabled person. But 
a fourth possibility may be the begin¬ 
ning, middle, and end of the real an¬ 
swer: such individuals might just be¬ 
come top quality teachers of children, 
and that is justification enough indeed. 

What lies ahead for teacher prepara¬ 
tion institutions for working with dis¬ 
abled pre-service teachers? Collabora¬ 
tion between the institutions themselves 
and school practicum sites will remain es¬ 
sential; as we have seen, special people 
such as teachers and principals are need¬ 
ed to pave the way for a program that fea¬ 
tures some special pre-service teachers. 
In addition, we must continue to ex¬ 


change information between institutions 
about problems and successes in this 
arena -- this is one wheel that need not 
be reinvented across the nation. 

In the years ahead we should expect 
and welcome more and different types 
of disabilities to be found in our pre¬ 
service teacher populations - they could 
form a wellspring of talent that has gone 
untapped by our schools which so clear¬ 
ly need for strong teachers. Our chal¬ 
lenge is, “Will we really be ready to in¬ 
clude such people in our programs, and 
will be remember to keep our expecta¬ 
tions high?” ■ 

(Dr. Martin is the coordinator of Gal- 
laud et’s Undergraduate Teacher Educa¬ 
tion Program.) 
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C-Phone’s End Of Year Sale... 
Just In Time For 
The Holidays!!! 


POCKET PHONE II 

With “FREE” Carrying Case 

16 Character Display and 
Memory. 

Compact Size - 7 3 A" x 4Vfe 
x 1 Vfe" 

Lightweight. . . Only 16 
Ounces. 

Call Status Light. 

Battery Powered 


SAVE $52.50 

$ 195.00 

Regular $247.50 


• C-Phone is owned and operated by the hearing impaired. 
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$ 695.00 
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C-PHONE 1A 

1700 Character CRT Display. 

Full 4-Row Keyboard. 

1600 Character Prepared Message Mode. 
Printer/Tape Recorder Jack. 

Built-in Ring Signaller. 

Options: Hard Copy Printer with Automatic 
Answering Machine. 


SAVE $70.00 

$ 325.00 

Regular $395.00 


MINI-PHONE 

Full 4-Row Keyboard 

16 Character Display and 
Memory. 
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ions: Hard Copy Printer 
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with Free Carrying Case 
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-— Yerker Andersson 


Italy - ENS 

Dr. Vittorio leralla, President of the Italian association of the 
deaf, passed away on July 25, 1982. His death will not be ex¬ 
pected to cause any disruption in the Italian organization of the 
coming IX World Congress of the WFD. However, it is a great 
loss to Italy and the deaf world as his dynamic leadership and 
enthusiasm contributed much to the successful survival of the 
World Federation of the Deaf. 

April 22, 1982, was a great day for deaf people in Italy. Al¬ 
most 30,000 deaf persons and their friends walked from the 
Spanish Stairs to Piazza Venezia to demonstrate their support of 
the Italian association of the deaf as a part of its 50th anniversary 
program. 


Ireland - NAD 

Brian Crean is the first Irish deaf person to get admission to Gal- 
laudet College. He also happens to be a student in my sociology 
class. 

Deaf persons are advised to learn how to use a typewriter as a 
part of their preparation for TDD communication. ( Contact, 
Vol.2,No. 10.) 

Canada - CAD 

About 27 hard-of-hearing persons attended a workshop “Devel¬ 
opment of Consumer Action Among the Hard-of-Hearing,” spon¬ 
sored by the Canadian Coordinating Council on Deafness. The 
council last May rejected a resolution proposing that the board 
composition be changed to “50% deaf and 50% hard-of-hearing” 
and planned to retain the present composition, “50% deaf and 
50% hearing, with hard-of-hearing people able to serve in either 
the deaf or hearing role, depending on how they are designated 
by their provincial council.” (Communication, Vol. 6, No. 6, 
June, 1982, p. 4). 


South Africa - SANCD 


A directory of 57 TDD stations has been published in the Vol. 5 
No. 2 issue (May/June) of Silent Messenger, p. 11). 

CISS 


The 10th World Winter games of the Deaf will be held in Madon¬ 
na Di Campiglio, Italy, and 2,000 to 3,000 people are expected 
to attend these games. 

Jan. 15th - Arrival - CISS Congress. 

Jan. 16th - Opening ceremony and ice hockey. 

— Giant slalom and speed skating. 

Jan. 18th — Cross country skiing and ice hockey. 

Jan. 19th — Special slalom and speed skating. 

Jan. 20th — Cross country skiing and ice hockey. 

Jan. 21st - Downhill and speed skating. 

Jan. 22nd — Cross country skiing, slalom and closing 
ceremony. 

Only Soviet Union, Canada and U.S.A. will participate in ice 
hockey. 


Sweden - SDR 

The 1983 budget of the Swedish association of the deaf will be 
over 2 million dollars. 

Financial support from the government makes up about 38 
percent of the budget while fourteen percent comes from the in¬ 
comes of the periodical SDR — Kontakt. 

The students at the high school for the deaf in Orebro orga¬ 
nized a street demonstration demanding the high school to stop 
integration and to listen to their requests. About 150 persons 
participated in the demonstration which was sponsored by the 
Swedish student federation, the Swedish association of the deaf 
and the Swedish deaf youth. The teachers at this school sup¬ 
ported these demands, but not in public. However, the superin¬ 
tendent of the high school refused to meet with the demonstra¬ 
ting students. (SDR - Kontakt, Vol. 92, No. 9, pp. 10-1 3.) 

Norway - ND 

The Deaf People’s High School (school for deaf adults managed 
by the national association of the deaf) arranged a group travel 
to Yugoslavia, including visits to clubs of the deaf. 

Dr. Gerilee Gustason’s paper presented at the II International 
Symposium in Sign Language Research in Bristol was translated 
into Norwegian and published in the Vol. 63, No. 14 issue of 
Doves Tidskrift along with her photo. 

New Zealand - NZAD 

The March issue of the New Zealand Deaf News carried a cover 
photo showing Drs. Schuchman, Davila and Corbett presenting 
New Zealand gifts to Dr. Merrill. Their visit arranged by the 
New Zealand association of the Deaf was termed a big success. 

Hong Kong 

The Hong Kong Mutual Assistance Society of the Deaf will cele¬ 
brate its tenth anniversary this year. It intends to join both the 
World Federation of the Deaf and the CISS. 

Spain - FNSE 

The Zaragoza club of the deaf planned to celebrate its 50th an¬ 
niversary by organizing the following events: 

Camping Festival — J une 10-13,1982 
Folk Dances — October 9-12,1982 
Theatre Festival - November 1 - 7, 1982 
Pantomine Festival December 4 - 5, 1982 

Thailand 

The Thai Center for Deaf Alumni planned to arrange a sign lan¬ 
guage symposium called “THAISIGN SEMINAR ’82” last June 
but due to the lack of funds it has been postponed until next 
year. Drs. Lloyd Anderson, Larry Fleischer and Ray Parks have 
agreed to serve as consultants on this seminar. Mr. Charles 
Reilly of the U.S. has been working there as both an operating 
officer and a consultant. 

Sports Results 

Soccer — West Germany — Ireland 3-1. 

International Year of Disabled Persons 

Totally eight deafness-related stamps have been found among the 
stamps issued in recognition of the International Year of Dis- 
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Courtesy of Gallaudet College 


Upper row from left to right: Great Britain - "deaf" in British fingerspelling. Middle row: Barbados - American fingerspelling. 
Note the American "I love you" sign used by the girl; Antilles (in the West Indies) — a girl showing the American "I love you" 
sign; and Brunei-American or WFD(?) fingerspelling and two persons signing to each other. Lower row: Jamaica - two students 
talking in sign language , and Barbuda (Leeward Islands) — "IYDP" in British fingerspelling. 


abled Persons. Blind and wheelchair people were the most pop¬ 
ular stamp subjects. Very few countries tried to show all differ¬ 
ent disabilities on stamps. The deafness-related stamps appear 
in the following photo. 

International Meetings 

The Italian Organizing Committee for the IX World Congress to 
be held in Palermo, Italy June 29 - July 6,1983, has recently is¬ 
sued a bulletin with information on the program, registration 
fees, hotel rates, etc. The bulletin is available without charge 
upon request. Contact A1 Prof. Cesare Magarotto, Federazione 
Mondiale dei Sordi, 120 Via Gregorio VII, 00165, Rome, Italy. 

The III International Symposium on Sign Language Research 
will also be held in Italy, June 22-26, 1983. For further infor¬ 
mation, contact III. ISLR Symposium Secretary, Gisella Pel¬ 
legrini, Instituto di Psicologica del CNR, 509 Via dei Monti 
Tiburtini, 00157, Rome, Italy. 

The NAD International Relations Committee hopes that there 
will be a great U. S. participation in both of the international 
meetings. They want to encourage American educators, leaders 
and editors not only to make contributions to their special fields 
but also to interact with their colleagues and deaf people from 
other countries. 

Garber Travel has been appointed to be our official travel 
agent. This agency has developed many excellent and flexible 
tours for participants in other international meetings. A special 
travel brochure will be developed and mailed this fall. To con¬ 


tact Garber, write or call 1406 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 
02146. Area code (617) 734-2100. 

Those wishing to attend the international meetings should 
write directly to the Italian organizing committee or the sympo¬ 
sium secretary. 

The International Relations Committee is an advisory body 
to the NAD Executive Board. It facilitates the relations between 
the NAD or other organizations in the United States and foreign 
organizations and seeks new ways to increase U.S. participation 
in international meetings. 
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A book written and illustrated for the vocal or non vocal dog 
owner, allowing you to train your pet for hearing ear work. 
Includes information on choosing a dog, basic obedience, 
travel and first aid. 

Mail $17.95 and $2.00 Postage To: 

TONI THOMPSON « 

General Delivery, Hawthorne. FI 32640 
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RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
FOR THE DEAF 

1175 W. Market Street 
Akron, Ohio 44313 

Separate Services John K. Sederwall, 
Pastor (216) 836-5530 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 4th St. North 
P.O. Box 26 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Deaf Ministry includes Worship, Bible 
Study, Choir, Fellowship, Parties, 
Retreats, & Recreation. Dr. James F. 
Graves, Pastor 


GALLAUDET CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

7th & Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Sunday Class 10:30 a.m. (HMB 251) 
Worship 11:15 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Minister: 
Dennis Beavert 


CENTRAL CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

145 Fifth Ave N, Nashville, TN 

Bible Study 9:45 a m. & 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Frank 
Rushing, Deaf Minister Promoting Chris¬ 
tianity Among Deaf 


EPISCOPAL 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN 
CHURCH-DEAF 

6861 E. Nevada, 

Detroit, Ml 48234 

(Lutheran Deaf School Chapel) Worship 
your Savior every Sunday 
Worship 10:30 a.m. (9:00 summer) Rev. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor (313) 751-5823 
(TDD & Voice) 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

510 Parker St. & Ballantine Pky. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 

Sundays 10:00 a.m. Rev. C. Ronald "G" 
Gerhold, Pastor TTY(201) 485-2261 
Vce:(201) 485;2260 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 

All Services Interpreted Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. Church 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday Prayer Mtg. 7:00 p.m. 
Phone 232-3210 (Voice or TTY) 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE 
DEAF 

115 E. Superior Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Fr. Joseph H. Mulcrone 

Phone (312) 751-8370 Voice or TTY 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
DEAF ASSOC. CANADIAN 
SE. HOLY NAME CHURCH 

71 Gough Ave. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4K3N9 

Moderator; Father B. Dwyer 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


LAUREL CHURCH OF CHRIST 

3457 Kingston Pike, Knoxville, TN 

Worship 9:30/Bible Study 10:30 Sun 
Eve. 6:00 Nov-Apr/7:00 May-Oct Wed. 
Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Leander Moore, 
Deaf Minister (615) 524-1122 Church 
(TDD/voice) 


EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE DEAF 

429 Somerset Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

For information about the Church nearest 
to you, please write to: The Rev. Arthur 
R. Steidemann Executive Secretary of 
the E.C.D. 


ST. BARNABAS MISSION TO 
THE DEAF 

6701 Wise. Ave., 

Chevy Chase, MD 20015 

Services every Sunday 10:00 a.m. Con¬ 
tact: The Rev. Jay Croft TTY (301) 
434-2390 or 625-1925 (office) 


ALL SOULS' CHURCH 

3rd and Arch Sts. in old 
Philadelphia. 

A warm welcome at our services Sun¬ 
days at 11. Rev. Roger Pickering (215) 
247-6454 (TTY) 


LUTHERAN 


ROGATE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

2447 E. Bay Dr., 
Clearwater, FL 

Services in sign language by the pastors 
every Sunday 11:00 a.m. Rev. F. 
Wagenknecht, Pastor Rev. G. Borhart, 
Asst. Pastor TTY and Voice 531-2761 


ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th Street 
Elmhurst, New York 11373 

Sharing Jesus Christ By Total 
Communication (212) 335-8141 Voice & 
TTY 


NON-DENOMINATIONAL 


CALVARY CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

5455 Charles Street 
Rockford, IL 61108 

Non-dehominational Christian Services in¬ 
terpreted Sundays 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Signed Bible Class at 9:00 a.m. 


IMMANUAL CHURCH OF 
THE DEAF 

12808 Woodruff Avenue 
Downey (In L A. area) CA 90242 

(Interdenominational) 

Sunday morning worship 11:30 a.m. 
Rev. D. L. Hosteller, Pastor (213) 
358-0038 (TDD/voice) 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., 

Dallas TX 75219 

The Showplace of the Southwest 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves. 

TTY 214-522-0380 

DAYTONA BEACH CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 

Willis Ave. & White St. 
Daytona Beach, FL 

"World's Most Famous Beach" 

Open 7:30 p.m. 1st Sat. of month 
EXCEPT July & Aug. Welcome y'all 
TTY-1 (904) 252-0525 
9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


HEBREW ASSOC. 

OF THE DEAF, INC. 

344 East 14th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Open every Wed. 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday even¬ 
ing Business meeting on 2nd Sunday 

ROCKFORD DEAF 
AWARENESS ASSOCIATION 

625 Adams St., 

Rockford, IL 

Meets the 3rd Thursday at the Win¬ 
nebago Center for the Blind 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., 
Rockford, IL 61107 



THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American .) 


Subscription only, $10.00 per year, 

$11.00 to foreign countries. 

Mail to; National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 


UNION LEAGUE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 47th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Ira Lerner, President; Max J. Cohen, 
Secretary. Open Thurs & 2 & 4 Sats. 
Our 100th in 1 986 
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REMEMBER THE 
1980 CENTENNIAL 
CONVENTION? 


We now have available the proceedings 

of this exciting record-breaking conven¬ 
tion. Because this was a very special convention, we have put together 
a very special set of proceefdings^JQies^jSentennial Proceedings con¬ 


tain many pictures, special a 
that took place at this spec' 

special record for those who - 

of history/^orthbsbKybo could not attend.,,,/^ 




d descriptions of many events 
ition/This book will serve as a 
ere and it will serve as a piece 




i 


^SO 


Order your copy today and relive the excitement of this historical 
Centennial Convention. 


r 


~i 


Please send me_copies of the NAD Centennial Convention Proceedings @$5.00 plus $1.50 postage and 

handling. Please make your checks payable to: National Association of the Deaf. Send your check and order to: 


Ship order to: 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Send your order to: 


Zip Code 

Publishing Division 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, md 20910 


DCCO-200-10N-A SEP83 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
OPAHA DEPT - BOA 1001 
7TH A FLORIDA AV£ NE 
WASHINGTON DC 20002 








